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TO    DATE    1902. 


PREFACE. 

TIj^IVE  years  ago  I  wrote  a  little  book  about 
Furs.  At  that  time  I  knew  no  book 
dealing  with  the  subject  readily  readable  by 
those  outside  the  trade,  therefore  I  thought  my 
essay  would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  read. 
It  was  read.  It  met  with  such  kind  apprecia- 
tion that  the  original  edition  became  almost 
exhausted,  and,  as  it  was  still  enquired  for,  I 
decided  to  re-write  it  to  date. 

This  booklet  is  not  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
student,  but  only  to  wearers  of  Furs,  who  may 
possibly  like  to  know  where  their  Furs  come 
from,  and  the  manner  they  are  dealt  with  before 
they  come  into  their  hands.  I  have  tried  to 
write  in  a  readable  way  about  Furs,  giving  all 
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sorts  of  information  that  may  prove  interesting 
or  useful. 

The  reader  will  hnd  a  map  showing  the 
districts  whence  many  Furs  are  obtained,  also 
outline  sketches  of  the  various  Fur  bearing 
animals.  All  these  sketches  I  have  had  drawn 
to  one  scale.  This  will  prevent  any  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  animals. 

As  I  am  a  furrier  and  not  a  naturalist,  my 
knowledge  is  necessaril}^  limited  to  those  Furs 
that  from  time  to  time  are  worn  and  come 
under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  business. 
Furs  and  furriery  have  always  possessed  a  great 
interest  for  me,  and  I  have  made  a  practice  of 
acquiring  every  information  wlien  opportunity 
offered. 

Many  of  the  facts  I  am  able  to  give  I  had  at 
hand,  within  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  must 
here  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  late 
P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.,  author  of  The  Canadian 
Naturalist ;  also  to  an  article  in  the  Forum  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  Chief  of  the  Behring  Sea 
Commission  for  1896,  and  G.  A.  Clark,  Secretary 
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to  the  Commission  ;  to  Professor  D'Arcy  W. 
Thompson,  Chief  of  the  British  Commission  for 
1896  ;  and  to  the  author  of  Fur  Bearing  Animals, 
whose  comprehensive  book  appeals  more  to 
dealers  in  Furs  than  to  those  who  wear  them. 
There  are  a  few  others  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
and  made  marginal  acknowledgments. 


GEO.    R.    CRIPPS. 


14  &  16,  Bold  Street, 
Liverpool. 


CHAPTER    I. 


A    FEW    GENERAL    REMARKS 

ON   COLOUR,  QUALITY,   QUANTITY,   SIZE,   FASHION,  AND 
THE    GROWTH    OF    FURRIERY    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


npHERE  are  so  many  kinds  of  Fur  bearing 
animals  whose  skins  are  used  in  England 
that  my  anxiety  has  been  to  decide  upon  those 
I  should  refer  to  in  a  short  book  and  those  I 
should  leave  out. 

This  will  be  readily  seen  when  I  give  a  list  of 
skins  that  are  commonly  used  amongst  us  : — 

Martens  Vicuna  Fisher 

Sables  Lions  Skunk 

Chinchillas  Tigers  Otters 

Ermine  Leopards  Beaver 

Squirrel  Bears  Mink 

Marmot  Cats  Musk  Rats 

Kaluga  Wolves  Hair  Seal 

Hamster  Foxes  Fur  Seal 
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Fitch 

Monkeys 

Hares 

Moles 

Lynx 

Rabbits 

Sheep 

Buffalo 

Raccoon 

Colts 

Deer 

Opossum 

Goats 

Antelope 

Kangaroo 

Elk 

Wolverine 

Wallaby 

Llama 

Most  of  these  headings  are  capable  of  many 
sub-headings,  so  if  I  felt  it  needful  to  write  a 
little  on  every  one  my  book  would  grow  to  an 
unwieldy  size. 

I  shall  select  only  the  Furs  we  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with,  and  treat  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  requirements  of  our  climate,  also  those 
that  are  becoming  to  wear  and  are  considered 
in  good  taste,  and  those  that  are  only  useful. 
I  shall  have  a  little  to  say  about  the  quantities 
annually  imported,  their  source,  the  markets  to 
which  they  arrive,  and  the  uses  they  are  put  to. 
Then  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the 
home  treatment  of  Furs,  so  that  wearers  may 
obtain  the  ver}'  best  appearance  from  them  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  wear. 
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As  a  general  rule  it  is  found  that 
Colour.  there  is  an  increase  of  colour  in  Furs 
the  nearer  they  are  obtained  to  the 
Equator,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  as  they 
are  obtained  from  more  northerly  latitudes.  As 
an  mstance,  the  Bengal  tiger  is  more  coloured 
than  the   Himalayan. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  probably  the  original 
colours  of  all  wild  animals  were  brown,  grey, 
and  black,  the  browns  being  the  most  numerous. 
White  animals  are  only  found  in  the  North. 
The  white  fox,  white  hare,  and  ermine  are  good 
examples  of  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  colour. 
The  ermine  is  only  the  stoat  in  its  winter  dress. 
Blue,  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  plants,  is  rare 
in  animals.  The  so-called  blue  fox  is  really  a 
deep  drab.  The  only  instance  that  I  can  find 
is  the  blue-faced  monkey.  Red  often  occurs,  as 
m  the  red  fox,  jackal,  and  red  squirrel.  Squirrels 
that  are  red  ordinarily  turn  grey  m  winter  in 
northern  regions.  The  Arctic  hare  has  some 
of  the  colour  remaining  in  the  tip  of  the  ears,  and 
the  ermine  and  white  fox  in  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
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Generally   speaking,   a    cold   winter 

Quality.       produces  the  best  Fur.      Of  course,  if 

the  weather  is  too  rigorous  and  food 

scarce,  many  animals  die,  and  others  suffer  from 

want,  causing  thin,  poor  coats. 

Sea  air  has  the  effect  of  coarsening  and 
thickening  the  Fur,  as  an  instance,  Kamtschatka 
sables  have  coarser  coats  than  those  trapped 
inland. 

Animals  livmg  in  woods  and  forests  have 
finer  Furs  than  those  living  on  the  open  prairie. 
Wolves  show  this  clearly. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
Size.  nearer  animals  live  to  the  Poles  their 

colour  decreases,  so  the  nearer  the 
Poles  they  are  found  the  larger  they  seem 
to  grow  in  size.  It  may  possibly  be  be- 
cause the  weakly  ones  die  off,  and  the 
survivors  have  to  traverse  larger  tracts  of 
country  to  procure  food  than  those  living 
further  South,  and  thus  develop  bone  and 
muscle. 
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Were  it  not  for  changes  of  fashion 

Fashion,     certain   animals   would    soon    become 

extinct.     As  it  is,  when   a   particular 

Fur  becomes  in  special  demand  a  rise  of  from 

50  to   100  per  cent,  is  not  unheard  of. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  good 
plan  of  passing  over  for  a  time  any  of  their 
districts  that  show  signs  of  becoming  exhausted. 

The    immense   quantities  of  Fur 

Quantities,      skins  annually  imported  will  surprise 

many  people.      Another  matter  for 

comment   is   that   many  kinds  are   imported  in 

increasing  numbers. 

In  these  days  of  quick  communication  and 
transit,  when  an  unusual  demand  occurs  for  any 
one  Fur  the  fact  soon  becomes  known  to  the 
trappers,  who  set  about  getting  all  they  can  of 
that  kind  and  neglect  the  others.  The  Indians, 
on  the  contrary,  trap  all  the  Fur  bearing  animals 
they  can,  and  refuse  to  do  business  with  a 
collector  unless  he  will  buy  all  kinds  they  have 
to  sell.     Hence  the  collector  has  to  augment  the 
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price  of  the  readily  saleable  skins  to  pay  for 
those  he  has  bought  that  are  not  wanted. 

That    the     business    of    Fur 

The  Growth  of  ..  ,  .  ,       , 

trading  m  this  country  has  been 

Furriery  in       ,     ,     ,  ^     ^ 

looked    upon     as     important    is 

England.  ,  ,       ,     .       .1    . 

proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  1327, 

Edward  III.  granted  a  charter  to  a  London  com- 
pany to  regulate  the  trading  in  Fur  skins,  and  pre- 
vent certain  abuses  therein.  Another  charter  was 
granted  in  1437  by  Henry  VI.  This  gave  the 
company  extra  powers  in  London,  and  also  over 
fairs  and  markets  in  England.  Charles  I.  seized 
the  lands  of  the  company,  but  they  were  after- 
wards restored.  Charles  II.  granted  a  further 
charter  in  1667,  that  gave  them  jurisdiction  over 
the  manufacture  of  Furs  and  skins,  rabbit  wool, 
and  the  manufacture,  cutting,  clipping,  and 
dividing  the  wool  from  the  felt  of  coney,  rabbit 
skins,  and  other  F'^urs,  the  manufacture  of  muffs 
and  linings  for  garments,  gloves,  etc.,  with 
especial  care  to  foster  the  trade  in  domestic 
Furs  ;   with  a  further   grant   of  power  to  search 
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and  present  the  offenders  against  the  guild  to 
the  master  and  wardens  for  punishment  accord- 
ing to  law,  to  seize  wares,  sue,  etc.  ;  also  to 
appoint  apprentices,  who  should  serve  for  seven 
years.  The  company  still  exists,  but  does  not 
now  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  the  Fur 
trade. 


CHAPTER     II. 


FUR     MARKETS. 

LONDON,    LEIPSIC,    IRBIT,     ISCHIM,    NIJNI    NOVGOROD. 


npHE  principal  Fur  Market  of  the  world  is 
London.  It  is  conveniently  situated  for 
the  largest  buyers  of  skins,  who  consist  of 
Americans,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Russians,  and 
English.  I  place  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance — except  that  I  place  my  own  nation 
last. 

Various  companies,  established  for  the  collec- 
tion of  skins  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  send 
their  wares  to  London  to  be  sold.  The  principal 
companies  who  send  their  Furs  to  London  are 
as  follows  :  — 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  consign- 
ments usually  realize  ^'300,000  annually  in 
London  at  auction.     They  own  a  fleet  of  seven 
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vessels,  and  also  occasionally  ship  goods  per 
steamer  from   Montreal  to  save  time. 

The  Russian  Fur  Company,  which  is  really  an 
amalgamation  of  more  than  sixty  smaller 
companies. 

The  Alaska  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  North  American  Commercial  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  now  hold  the  lease  from  the 
United  States  Government  for  taking  what  are 
known  as  /Alaska  seals  on  the  Pribylov  Islands. 

The  Russian  Sealskin  Company,  who  have  the 
right  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  take  seals  and  other  Furs  on 
the  Copper   Islands. 

The  Harmony  Company,  who  carry  on  a  steady 
and  successful  business  on  the  coast  of  Labrador 
— originally  formed  by  missionaries,  but  now 
developed  into  a   trading  company. 

The  Royal  Greenland  Fur  Trading  Company, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Copenhagen,  and 
who  are  noted  for  their  consignments  of  hair 
seal,  foxes,  and  polar  bears.  There  are  many 
other   smaller  ones — these  are  the  principal. 
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Fur    skins,  as    they  are   imported — 
London  ,  ,  ,,.,,,. 

undressed — are  sold  in  the  hrst  instance 

by  auction.  The  sales  are  held  in  a 
handsome  room  in  the  city,  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  At  one  time  they  were  held  at  the 
different  brokers'  offices.  No  samples  are  shown 
at  the  sale-room.  Catalogues  are  sent  out  a  few 
days  before  to  brokers  and  buyers,  indicating 
where  the  skins  may  be  seen. 

The  warehouses  where  the  skins  are  lying  are 
not  unlike  the  cotton  warehouses  of  Liverpool, 
but  are  better  lighted.  As  you  ascend  the  rough 
winding  staircase,  you  see  a  notice  on  each  floor 
indicating  the  skins  stored.  The  skins  are  only 
roughly  sorted  into  sizes,  very  little  notice  being 
taken  of  the  qualities,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
ones  being  found  in  the  same  lot ;  size  and  dis- 
trict are  apparently,  in  the  vendors'  eyes,  the 
principal  facts  that  you  are  anxious  to  know. 
Thus  all  you  are  told  is  often,  for  instance, 
this  : — Lot  so-and-so,  450  Martens,  York  Fort 
district.  As  these  are  undressed,  i.e.,  stiff  and 
dry  like  the  rabbit  skins  we  see  in  our  kitchens, 
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utterly  unlike  the  finished,  dressed  skin  we  are 
used  to,  it  seems  a  difficult  and  risky  matter  to 
bid  at  all,  at  any  rate  to  those  unused  to  the 
handHng  of  undressed  skms.  They  are  offered 
undressed,  because  they  are  admitted  duty  free 
into  most  countries  abroad  in  that  condition. 

The  duty  on  Fur  skins  in  England  was 
abohshed  in  1845.  The  duty  in  France  on 
dressed  skins  is  about  three  shillings  a  pound 
weight.  In  Germany,  I  beheve,  there  is  no  duty 
on  either  raw  or  dressed  skins.  Canada  imposes 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  dressed  skins.  The 
United  States  of  America  admit  raw  skins  free, 
but  charge  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
dressed  skins. 

Some  of  the  companies'  sales,  such  as  the 
Hudson  Bay,  last  for  weeks,  such  large  quantities 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  Here  are  a  few  of  their 
quantities  taken  from  their  March  sale,  1902  : — - 

Beaver  44,551  White  Fox  2,906 

Musquash    1,650,214        Lynx   5,701 

Otter  8,675  Wolf  1,347 

Fisher  3,679  Wolverine  635 
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Cross  Fox   1,447  Skunk   5,682 

Red  Fox  5,912  Bear,  Black  7,087 

Sable  (Canadian)  56,491  Bear,  Grey   161 
Mink  57,349  Bear,  Brown  788 

As,  during  these  sales,  lots  are  knocked  down 
at  all  sorts  of  prices,  it  is  only  after  the  sales  are 
over  that  an  average  can  be  struck  and  it  can  be 
said,  the  average  price  of  so-and-so  is  so-and-so 
this  year. 

Alaska  seals  are  sold  about  November,  some 
other  Furs  in  January.  The  most  important 
sales  of  the  year  are  usually  held  in  March,  also 
smaller  sales  in  June  or  end  of  May,  and  in 
October.  On  the  days  appointed  the  sales  take 
place  in  the  sale-room  already  referred  to.  There 
is  a  complete  absence  of  excitement  amongst 
the  audience.  The  audience  includes  people  of 
every  nationality,  now  and  then  a  few  women 
— mostly  Russian — who  come  over  to  buy. 
Towards  afternoon  the  room  is  pretty  full  of 
cigar   smoke. 

The  attendance  varies  according  to  the  interest 
shown  in  the  skins  that  are  offered.     The  bids 
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are  silent,  by  nodding  the  head.  The  only  voice 
heard  is  the  monotonous  voice  of  the  presiding 
broker,  who,  by  the  way,  indulges  in  no  talk.  . 
Lots  are  knocked  down  in  a  very  rapid  fashion  ; 
altogether,  a  large  Fur  sale  well-attended  by 
buyers  from  all  climes,  with  their  cigar  smoke, 
their  silence,  and  the  general  lack  of  emotion, 
make  a  somewhat  weird  scene  to  those  unac- 
customed  to   it. 

...  As  soon  as  the  March  sales  are  over 

Leipsic 

P  .  buyers  gallop  across  to   Leipsic.     The. 

business  there  is  tedious  compared  with 
London,  as  everything  is  bought  and  sold 
through  brokers,  not  by  auction,  but  by  an  old- 
fashioned,  cunning  system  of  haggling.  There 
is  a  fair  at  Frankfort-on-Oder  in  January,  where 
principally  native  skins  are  dealt  in,  such  as 
otter,  fox,  fitch,  baum,  and  stone  martens  skins. 

J  Irbit   Fair  takes  place  in  February,  at 

_  .        the  small  Siberian  town   on  the  boundary 

Fair.  ^ 

between  Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  visited  by 

many  Russian,    German,   and    other    Fur    mer- 
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chants,  and  is  a  mart  for  Russian  Furs,  such  as 
squirrel  sknis]  and  tails,  ermine,  fox,  beaver, 
Kolinsky,  Russian  fitch,  etc.  Irbit  is  reached  by 
sledges  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  Perhaps, 
for  that  reason,  I  have  never  met  an  English 
merchant  who  has  visited  Irbit  Fair,  perhaps 
because  it  happens  too  near  the  more  important 
English  sales. 


Ischim 
Fair. 


Russian  squirrels  are  dealt  with,  skins 
and  tails,  at  Ischim,  in  Siberia,  in 
December. 


Nijni 

Novgorod 

Fair. 


One  of  the  most  important  annual 
markets  is  held  at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
in  Russia.  This  town  is  on  the  Volga, 
412  versts  east  of  Moscow,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  about  halfway  between  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Archangel.  Nijni  Fair  lasts 
three  months.  It  is  at  its  height  in  August. 
Many  kinds  of  merchandise  besides  Furs  change 
hands — leather,  spices,  feathers,  woven  goods, 
carpets,  precious  stones,  and  all  the  products  of 
the   East.     Here   the   East   meets  the  West    to 
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exchange  commodities.  The  town  is  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  fair  on  the  other, 
connected  by  a  bridge.  I  should  thmk  that, 
at  an  ordinary  time,  there  are  40,000  inhabitants 
in  Nijni;  during  fair  time  it  swells  to  several 
times  that  size.  When  in  full  swing  the  fair 
presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  I 
have  seen.  All  nations  from  the  East  seem  to 
be  represented,  and  in  their  national  dresses 
make  quite  an  imposing  show.  Most  of  the 
eastern  goods  have  been  brought  long  distances 
by  road  or  across  country,  and  for  the  first  time 
are  exchanged  here  for  money.  In  many  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  collected  a  system  of 
barter  prevails. 

Among  the  merchants  are  Chinese,  Mongols, 
Tartars,  Persians,  Armenians,  Siberians,  /Vfghans, 
and  many  others.  The  different  types  form  an 
interesting  study.  Some  of  their  dresses  are 
strikingly  handsome  and  becoming  to  the  wearers. 
In  cleanliness,  the  people  from  a  distance  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  native  Russians.  Some 
of  the  merchants  who  bring  their  goods  to  Nijni 
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are  very  rich  ;  they  seem  good  judges  of  the 
values  of  their  Furs.  Of  course,  all  skins  are 
undressed,  consequently  difticult  to  estimate  at 
a  correct  price. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  in  Nijni 
was  to  see  the  procession  of  vehicles,  too  quaint 
to  describe  here,  crossing  the  wide  wooden  bridge 
of  boats  to  the  fair.  These,  with  their  beautiful 
horses,  fantastic  harness,  tinkling  bells,  pecu- 
liarly-dressed drivers  and  passengers — often  with 
their  bedding  and  belongings  —  curious  bales, 
multi-coloured  metal  packing  cases  glittering  in 
bright  sunshine,  rough  wooden  boxes  stitched 
together  (not  nailed),  a  distant  background  of 
gaudy  mosques,  churches,  and  the  fair  buildings, 
made  a  scene  well  worthy  of  recollection. 

The  stores  or  warehouses  in  the  market  are 
not  handsome,  but  rickety  rows  of  two-storied 
brick  and  plaster  buildings,  arranged  on  chess- 
board plan  in  squares.  The  only  relief  is  in 
the  Chinese  pavilions  ;  these  slightly  break  the 
monotony  of  the  uniform  architecture.  As  the 
fair  is  held  on  a  marshy  plain,  and  floods  are  not 
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unknown,  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  these 
rows  is  easily  accounted  for.  Each  class  of 
nierchandise  has  its  own  district.  The  fair  or 
market  is  a  very  solemn  business-like  function  ; 
the  people  are  there  for  business  only,  not  for 
pleasure.  Furs  are  sold  on  a  wholesale  scale  ; 
lots  are  not  divided  ;  it  is  only  for  large  buyers. 
There  are  no  rules  as  to  quantities,  but  the  lots 
are  large  ;  those  who  desire  retail  quantities  of  a 
few  skins  can  buy  better  nearer  home. 

There  are  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fire 
during  the  fair;  smoking  is  forbidden  in  the 
streets  on  the  fair  side  of  the  river  ;  the  lire 
extinguishing  apparatus  available  we  should  con- 
sider primitive.  Buyers  assemble  from  most 
European  nations,  but  principally  French  and 
Germans.  Few,  if  any,  English  merchants 
personally  visit  this  fair  ;  they  trust  to  repre- 
sentatives. To  my  surprise  there  was  a 
Canadian  merchant  in  the  market  buying  foxes 
and  Persian  skins. 

It  is  a  long  and  monotonous  journey  east  of 
the   frontier.      The    towns   on   the   way  are   cer- 
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tainly  quaint  and  often  beautiful,  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  for  instance  ;  but  between  these  cities 
the  scenery  is  confined  to  marsh  land,  farm  land, 
and  pine  forests,  pretty  enough  here  and  there. 
Still,  the  sameness  of  this,  hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day,  is  wearisome.  The  insanitary 
condition  of  the  towns  and  dirty  habits  of  the 
people  are  worse  the  further  you  go  East.  One 
day  I  remarked  on  those  ramshackle  masses  of 
filth  upon  wheels,  that  take  the  place  in  Nijni  of 
cabs,  but  my  friend  only  laughingly  replied, 
"  Wait  until  you  have  been  to  Irbit."  Last,  not 
least,  the  discomforts  and  annoyances  of  the 
Russian  police  system.  These  things  are  enough 
to  prevent  anyone  undertaking  this  journey  ex- 
cept upon  business. 


CHAPTER     III. 


DRESSING,     DYEING     AND     TOPPING. 


'T^HE  process  of  dressing  is  the  method  by 
which  raw  skins  are  softened  and  pre- 
pared before  being  manufactured  into  articles 
of  apparel  or  ornament.  Of  the  various  kinds 
of    dressing,     that     performed     by     the     natives 

excels  all  others  for  suppleness 
Dressing  Skins,     and  durability,  though  they  are 

sometimes  surpassed  in  finish. 
The  Red  Indian  is  perhaps  the  best  dresser 
of  American  Fur ;  he  undoubtedly  was  of  the 
buffalo ;  in  fact,  the  art  of  dressing  skins  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  savage.  The  Kaffir 
is  a  splendid  dresser  of  leopard,  antelope,  and 
other  skins,  and  for  suppleness  is  unrivalled  by 
Continental  dressers.  The  Germans  are  the  best 
dressers  of  squirrel  and  beaver.    The  first  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  speciality  of  the  Germans.  Nearly  the 
whole  town  of  Weissenfels,  in  Saxony,  thrives  on 
this  trade — cheap  labour,  skill  in  matching  the 
colours,  the  soft  white  pelt  and  clean  Fur  being 
unrivalled.  The  musk  rat  is  also  well  dressed. 
The  drawback  to  the  German  method  is  that  in 
large  skins  the  pelt  is  left  somewhat  thick.  The 
English  specialities  are  chinchilla,  marten,  and 
sable  ;  in  these  they  are  unequalled.  Most  skins 
are  also  dressed  well  here. 

In  the  English  method  the  skins  are  first 
placed  in  an  alkali  bath.  When  the  pelt  has 
become  soft,  the  skins  are  stretched  over  some- 
thing, and  all  superfluous  moisture  worked  out  of 
them  by  a  blunt  instrument.  Then  they  are 
shaved  by  pulling  them  over  a  large  knife  fixed 
in  an  upright  position.  They  are  next  buttered 
and  put  in  a  large  tub  of  sawdust,  and  trodden 
by  men  with  naked  feet ;  this  renders  the  leather 
soft  and  supple.  Then  they  are  beaten  out  and 
finished.  The  drawback  to  the  English  dressing 
is  that  in  cold  climates  the  skins  become  some- 
what hard.     This  defect  is  never  found  in  the 
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Russian  preparation.  But  the  Russian  prepara- 
tion leaves  an  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat 
difficult   and   often  impossible  to   eradicate. 

The  Chinese  method  is  similar  to  the  Russian, 
but  there  is  an  unpleasant  smell  like  camphor 
left  in  all  Chinese  dressed  skins.  Sea  otters 
and  tigers  are  wonderfully  well  dressed  by  the 
"  Celestials." 

The  dyeing  of  Furs  is  a  very  ancient 
Dyeing,  art.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of  dyed 
ram  skins  being  used  as  a  covering 
for  the  Tabernacle.  The  occupation  of  a  Fur 
dyer  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  unhealthy. 
Formerly,  Furs  were  dyed  by  having  the  colour 
brushed  on  them.  The  colour  was  applied  in 
this  way  time  after  time,  that  is,  in  several  coats, 
twelve  to  fourteen.  Now,  however,  this  method 
is  being  superseded  by  dipping  the  skins  bodily 
in  the  dye. 

The  English  dyers  mostly  use  different  com- 
positions of  the  following :  copper  dust,  antimony, 
camphor,  verdigris,  and  Turkish  or  Chinese  gall 
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nuts.  The  English  dyes'  are  noted  for  their 
brilh'ancy  and  durabiHty,  but  they  somewhat 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  pelt  French  and 
Belgian  dyers  have  a  good  reputation.  They 
are  said  to  principally  use  logwood  and  other 
vegetable  dyes.  These  are  not  so  brilliant  as 
the  English,  but  retain  more  quality  in  the 
skins.  They  are  not  so  permanent  as  ours. 
The  Germans  excel  in  dyeing  black,  Persian, 
Astracan,  and  Ukrainer  lambs.  In  this  they  are 
unsurpassed  for  brilliancy  and  suppleness  of  the 
pelt.  Of  late  years  they  have  successfully  dyed 
lynxes,  foxes,  and  raccoons  black,  also  a  colour 
called  blue,  and  recently,  snowflake.  The  clever 
Chinaman  is  a  very  poor  dyer  of  Furs. 

Topping  skins,  such  as  sables,  is  the 
*  Topping,  art  of  tipping  the  ends  of  the  hair  with 
colour,  leaving  the  under  Fur  and  pelt 
free  from  dye.  This  is  very  useful,  as  it  often 
makes  a  marketable  skin  of  one  that  otherwise 
would  be    quite   unsaleable.     It  has  also  to   be 

*  See  also  Sables,  page  54. 
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resorted  to  in  renovating  the  colour  that  has 
faded  witli  age  and  wear.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  can  afford  a  naturaUy  dark  sable.  Many 
have  to  be  contented  with  topped  skins  ;  they 
are  much  lower  in  price.  When  a  skin  is  only 
slightly  topped  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
a  natural  one,  and  with  the  newly-discovered 
topping  it  wears  almost  as  well  as  a  natural  one. 
Topped  skins  nowadays  have  a  very  different 
appearance  to  those  of  twenty  years  ago. 


CHAPTER     IV 


SHEEP    SKINS     AND     LAMBS     USED 
FOR     FUR     PURPOSES. 


T     WILL    endeavour    to    briefly    run    through 
some    of    the    better-known    Furs    worn    in 
this   country,   and    try   to  give  a   Httle   informa- 
tion about  each. 

To  begin  with  the  most  common,  our 
Sheep,  friend  the  Sheep.  Not  being  a  natu- 
rahst,  I  consider  his  skin  a  Fur  when  his 
wool  is  used  still  attached  to  his  skin.  To  enter 
into  a  question  as  to  where  wool  ends  and  Fur 
begins  would  be  beyond  me.  I  can  call  him 
our  friend  the  sheep,  because  we  all  wear  parts 
of  him.  His  wool  makes  our  clothes,  and  his 
skin   our  hat   leathers   and   gloves.     The   small 
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pin-head  curly  stuff  that  Hues  our  winter  gloves 
is  the  skin  of  the  very  young  or  shnk  lambs. 
Long-woolled  sheep  skins  are  very  curl}',  and 
make  beautiful  mats,  and  are  dyed  various 
colours  to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings. 
The  shortest  woolled  of  all  are  used  for  saddle 
cloths  for  the  Household  Cavalry  and  Hussars. 
For  leather  purposes,  the  skins,  after  various 
processes,  are  split  into  two  by  machinery.  The 
top  part  is  called  skivers,  and  is  dyed  and  used 
for  bookbinding.  The  under  part  is  very  soft, 
and  is  called  chamois  or  wash  leather,  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

China  sheep  skins  are  generally  im- 
China  _    ^  ^  J 

.       ,  ported   white  ;    they   are  cleaned    and 

Lamb.       ^  -^  . 

dyed    for   cheap    mats.      China   lambs 

are  generally  imported  in  the  form  of  Man- 
darin crosses,  many  skins  being  used  to 
form  one  cross.  They  are  much  used,  dyed 
black,  to  make  a  cheap  imitation  of  Astracan. 
It  is  not  unsuccessful,  as  it  is  light  in  weight 
and  fairly  durable. 
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„  ,„  _      .  Then  there  is  the  Shiraz,  or  Half- 

Half  Persian 

,       ,  Persian  lamb.    The  better  sorts  are 

Lambs. 

used  by  furriers,  and  the  common 

for  military  purposes. 


_,,.,,  1  he  1  hibet  lamb   is  so  well  known 

Thibet 

it   needs   no   comment,  except  that  it 
Lamb. 

takes  beautiful  shades   of  dye,  and  is 

used   for   linings,    trimmings,    and   boas.      Being 

dressed  in  China,  it  usually  retains  a  trace  of  its 

camphor  dressing.     It  loses  this  when  it  is  dyed. 

It  is  often   imported  in  the  form  of  coat  linings, 

that  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces  before  they  are 

used.     In   some  years    10,000    skins    have  been 

imported. 


„      .  The  Persian  sheep  is  said  to  be  the 

Persian 

most    ancient    breed    of   sheep.      The 
Lamb.  ^ 

colour     is     black,     brown,     or    white. 

The  wool  is  very  coarse  and  dense.  Unlike 
its  parent,  the  skin  of  the  Persian  lamb  is  very 
soft,    and     beautifully    curled.      The    prevailing 
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colour  is  black,  but  a  few 
are  mottled  with  white  ; 
but  all  kinds,  of  whatever 
colour,  are  dyed  black  in 
.-  Canada  or  German}'.  The 
water  of  the  English  rivers 
does  not  seem  to  be  suitable  for  this  dye.  This 
Fur  is  often  known  under  the  name  of  Astracan, 
but  this  is  a  confusion. 


PERSIAN    LAMI 


The  Breitschwanz,  or  broadtail,  is 
Broadtail,      the  shnk  or  very  young  of  this  sheep 
(baby  lamb).      The  pin-headed  Per- 
sian is  chiefly  used  abroad,  or  for  juvenile  wear. 


Astracan  lambs  are  collected  in  the 
Astracan.  province  of  Astracan,  in  the  south  of 
Russia.  The  annual  collection  is  about 
600,000.  They  are  usually  sold  at  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, and  go  to  Leipsic  to  be  dyed.  The  larger 
lambs  and  half-grown  skins  are  not  valuable  to 
the  furrier.  A  good  many  of  these  go  to  Canada 
for  low-priced  coats,  for  use  in  the  North-West 
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territory,  are  dyed   to   imitate   buffalo   skin,  and 
are  worn  witli  tlie  hair  side  outside. 

_,  .  Grimmer,    or     Crimean     lamb 

Gray  Grimmer 

skins,  are  collected  to  the  quan- 
Lambs. 

tity  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  thou- 
sand, chiefly  for  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
for  juvenile  wear,  though  some  seasons  it  has 
been  a  favourite  with  our  own  furriers.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  pure  chinchilla  colour. 


CHAPTER     V 


RABBITS,    HARES,   CATS,   OPOSSUMS, 
LYNXES    AND    FOXES. 


'T^HE  rabbit  is  the  great  Fur-producing  animal 

of  the   kingdom.     The  skins  are  collected 

in  enormous  quantities   in    this    country— thirty 

millions  a  year.     The  Fur  of  the  wild  rabbit  is 

chiefly  utilized  by  Fur  cutters  for 
Rabbit.        felting,   or  hat   purposes.      The  skins 

are  called  wilds,  and  are  sorted  into 
various  kinds,  the  northern  districts  producing, 
as  usual,  the  largest,  best  furred,  and  most 
expensive  skins. 

*  The  skins  for  felting  are  first  cut  open,  then 
washed,  the  longer  hairs  pulled  off  by  women 
furnished  with  wooden  knives.  The  Fur  is  then 
cut  off  by  machinery,  and  afterwards  sorted  by 

*  Fuy  Bearing  Animals,  page  281. 
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being  blown  by  air.  The  Fur  of  the  back,  ribs, 
cheeks,  and  tail  is  sold  separately,  and  by  the 
pound.  The  price  for  the  best  coney-back  wool 
is  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  lb. 

The  pelt  is  sold  for  making  gelatine  jujubes, 
etc.  Coney  wool  is  chiefly  used  for  making  felt 
hats ;  it  felts,  or  adheres  together,  with  great 
readiness.  The  Fur  is  placed  in  small  handfuls 
into  a  tray,  whence  it  passes  through  the  blower, 
which  drives  the  Fur  on  to  a  revolving  copper 
disc.  The  Fur  gradually  accumulates  and  forms 
a  thick  covering ;  this  is  removed  and  washed, 
and  is  then  ready  for  making  soft  felt  hats. 
About  two  million  rabbit  skins  are  used  annually 
for  cutting.  Fur  cutting  was  practised  as  early 
as  1667. 

In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  silvers  or 
silver-grey  rabbit  skins  are  collected.  At  one 
time  they  were  in  great  demand  in  China  and 
Russia,  the  price  being  very  remunerative,  but 
now  they  are  almost  unsaleable  in  these  markets. 
Enormous  quantities  of  rabbit  skins  are  imported 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  perhaps  10,000 
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bales    (not  skins).     A   few  are  dyed  black,   but 
most  are  used  for  felt  purposes. 

Blue  and  fawn  rabbits  are  imported  from 
France  and  Belgium,  and  wild  white  rabbits 
from  Poland — a  special  breed.  Many  of  these 
Polish  whites  are  used  for  vestments,  instead  of 
ermine.  From  fifty  to  eighty  thousand  dozen 
dyed  rabbit  skins  are  annually  miported  from 
France  and  Belgium.  These  people  are  very 
clever  dyers  of  rabbit  skins.  They  dye  them 
black,  brown,  blue,  grey,  and  fawn  ;  also  mottled, 
to  imitate  some  wild  beast.  In  fact,  so  long  as 
the  hair  is  long  enough,  they  can  imitate  any 
known  Fur  with  the  useful  rabbit. 

Hare  skins  are  used  in  considerable 
Hares,  quantities  in  this  country.  Roughly, 
they  may  be  divided  into  white  and 
ordinary.  The  polar,  or  white  hare  is  regarded 
as  the  same  species  as  the  ordinary  European 
hare  in  its  winter  dress.  The  further  north  it  is 
obtained  the  purer  its  colour.  The  pure  colours 
are  used  for  Fur  purposes,  the  others  are  either 
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dyed  or  used  for  felt  ;  in  fact,  the  same  remarks 
I  applied  to  rabbit  Fur  will  hold  good  for  the 
hare. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
Opossum,  opossum  used  m  this  country — the 
American  and  the  Australian.  They 
are  both  used  in  the  natural  colours  or  dyed. 
They  are  a  good,  useful  Fur,  light  and  warm. 
The  American  is  the  rougher  /A-rv-^'^"^ 

of  the  two.     Closely  allied  to  'b^;!i>-^-:j^ 

the  Australian  opossum  is  the  '      ^"^  "'     '  ^  " 

Australian  kaola,  or  bear,  as     Australian  opossum. 
it    is    called,  and    the    wallaby.     That    is,   it    is 
closely    allied    from    a    furrier's    point    of    view, 
although   possibly  a  naturalist   might  find   fault 
with  my  classification. 


_  ,  1  here    are    two    dozen    kinds    of 

Genets  and 

cats  known  to  the  Fur  trader.     For 
Cats. 

Fur   purposes    the    Dutch    are    the 

best,  and  are  known  as  genet.     White  cats  used 

to  be  bred  in  Poland  for  the  sake  of  their  skin. 
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fetching    as    much    as    los. 

per  skin.  I  am  told  by 
■^    the  author  of  Fur  Bearing 

Animals^    who     is     a    most 

excellent  authority,  that  he 
has  only  known  lice  to  hatch  out  in  genet  skins, 
and  never  in  any  other  Fur,  after  being  dressed. 


The  lynx  is  found  all  through  British 
Lynx.  North  America,  the  greatest  numbers 
from  the  York  Fort  district.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  soft,  flowing  Furs  that  I 
know  in  general  use,  but  a  little  tender,  and  will 
not  bear  undue  friction.  Dyed  dark  brown,  it 
was  used   by   English   Hussar  officers   for   their 

busbies,  giv- 
ing them  a 
very  dashing 
appearance. 
Fur  cut  from 
the  flanks  is 
sold  at  a 
higher   rate 
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than  that  cut  from  the  back.  This  Fur  comes 
also  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Russia. 
That  from  the  colder  countries  has  the  closer, 
rougher  Fur,  and  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  luxurious  lining. 

« 
There  are  some  fifteen  different  kinds 
Foxes,  of  foxes  used  by  furriers,  in  colour 
ranging  from  the  Arctic  fox,  pure  white, 
to  the  rare  natural  black  fox  of  Labrador.  The 
Fur  of  the  common  fox  is  not  usually  collected 
in  England.  Its  head  and  its  brush  are  pre- 
served by  sportsmen  as  a  relic  of  the  chase,  but 
its  skin  is  not  saved.  In  Germany,  however, 
about  130,000  common  fox  skins  are  sold  every 
year  at  Leipsic,  and  about  200,000  of  all  kinds 
at  Irbit. 

The  Norway  red  fox  is  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Silver  and  cross  foxes  are  sometimes  found  in 
that  country,  the  former  very  rarely.  It  is  the 
only  European  country  in  which  they  are  ever 
found.  Common  red  fox  skins  are  only  used  for 
cheap   wrappers   or    for    dyeing.     The    best    for 
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dyeing  is  the  white  Arctic  fox  ;  it  is  said  to  not 
be  so  Hable  to  change  colour  after  dyeing.  That 
was  contradicted  lately  by  a  clever  French  dyer, 
who  assured  me  that  by  a  new  process  of  d3'eing 
he  was  able  to  make  the  dye  of  the  red  foxes 
the  most  permanent  of  all.  My  own  experience 
hitherto  has  been  that  the  white  fox  dyed  was 
the  most  permanent. 

The  American  silver  fox  is  also 
Silver  Fox.  called  the  black  fox.  It  is  scarce  ; 
some  immense  districts  only  yield 
one  skin  during  a  whole  winter  ;  often  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  the  market  in  a  year.  A 
good  skin  has  fetched  over  ^200  at  the  sales. 
These  skins  vary  much  in  colour.  Some  are 
silvery  all  over,  others  are  almost  black.  The 
silvery  fetch  only  ^4  to  £d). 

The  blue  fox  is  the  same  size  and 

Blue  Fox.     form  as  the  white  fox.     It  is  found 

in     the     Pribylov    Islands,    amongst 

other    places,     and    as     many    as     2,000    have 
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appeared  on  the  lists  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 

Company    in    a 

season    from 

these     Islands. 

They    fetch    up 

to  ;^I2  a  skin  in 

the  raw.    About 

500  skins  a  year  come  from  Greenland.     These 

bring  from   igs.  to   170s.  per  skin,  so  they  vary 

considerably  in  value. 


BLUE     FOX. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


BEARS,  SKUNKS,   BEAVERS,  OTTERS, 

WOLVERINES,    NUTRIAS    AND 

CHINCHILLAS. 


'T^HE  white  polar  bear  is  found  all  over  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  finest  skins  come 
from  Greenland.  These  retain  their  whiteness, 
because,  after  flaying,  the  natives  drag  them 
through  the  snow,  thus  preventing  the  oil  from 
turning    them    yellow.      Some    are 


White  Polar 
Bear. 


twelve  feet  long.      Dr.  Richardson, 


in  his  NortJiern  Zoology^  says  : 
"  Their  young,  which  are  generally  two  in  num- 
ber, are  not  larger  than  rabbits,  and  make  a 
footmark  in  the  snow  no  bigger  than  a  crown 
piece." 
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WHITE     POLAR     BEAR. 


Russian 
Bear. 


Besides   Russia,   the  Caucasus,   and 
part     of    Norway,    the    Russian     bear 


inhabits  the  Pyrenees,  Carpathians, 
Transylvania,  and  Upper  Hungary.  Centuries 
ago  it  was  abundant  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
usually  called  the  brown  bear.  In  some  districts 
it   is   almost   black,   and  others   paler.      It   is  of 
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moderate  size.  The  cubs  are  lighter  in  colour. 
The  Fur  is  finer  than  the  American  grizzly.  It 
is  used  for  boas,  trimmings,  coachmen's  capes, 
ladies'  capes  and  muffs,  sleigh  robes,  rugs,  etc. 
Often  it  is  topped  with  colour,  or  when  its  colour 
is  not  pleasing  it  is  dyed. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  fiercest 
Grizzly  Bear,  of  the  bear  tribe,  and  of  great 
strength.  It  is  sometimes  e'loht 
feet  long  ;  the  claws  are  3-^  inches.  It  is  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  In  colour,  all  shades  from 
pale  to  dark  grizzly  are  found,  and  occasionally 
white  or  albino  grizzlies.  Nearly  4,000  skins 
are  imported.  Cub  skins  are  used  for  boas  and 
trimming,  but  the  full-grown  skins  are  used 
mostly  for  rugs,  sleigh  robes,  and  wrappers. 

The  black  bear  is  a  small  bear, 

Black  Bear,     not  often  six  feet.     The  best  skins 

come  from  Canada.     The  Alaskan 

are  coarser.     These  skins  are  a  fair  black  in  the 
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natural  state,  but  are  dyed  to  make  the  colour 
more  uniform.  They  are  used  for  the  caps  of 
the  Grenadiers  in  the  British  Army.  One  skin 
makes  two  caps.  Good  skins  cost  ;/^i2.  The  long- 
haired are  used  successfully  for  Fur  purposes — 


BLACK     BEAR. 


boas,  muffs,  etc.  Cub  skins  are  prized  for  the 
soft,  silky  Fur  they  yield.  In  Russia  it  is  used 
for  coat  collars.  Lower  class  skins,  with  no 
underfur,  are  used  in  Germany  to  make  brushes. 
As    an    amusing    quotation    from    an    old    work 
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named  America^  describing  New  Amsterdam  or 
New  York,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  accuracy  of  old  books  of  travel, 
page  172  :  "  There  are  likewise  many  black 
bears — fearful  of  human  kind,  but  if  hunted 
they  run  direct  on  those  that  pursue  them  : 
they  sleep  all  the  winter,  lying  six  weeks  on 
one  side,  and  six  on  the  other,  and  sucking 
their  feet  all  the  time ;  they  generally  lurk 
among  brambles,  or  in  the  concavities  of  some 
hollow  mountain." 

The  brown  bear  is  found  in  the 
Brown  Bear,  same  districts  as  the  black  bear. 
It  varies  much  in  colour,  from 
dark  brown,  fawn,  cinnamon,  to  almost  white. 
In  the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
it  was  highly  prized,  and  skins  fetched  £'^0 
or  so.  Now  they  are  only  worth  half  that 
sum.  The  lighter  cinnamon  colour  was  called 
"  Isabella."  It  is  still  used  to  a  moderate 
extent,  and  makes  most  beautiful  muffs,  boas, 
and  trimming. 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  naturally 
Skunk,  dark  Furs  used  in  this  country  is  the 
skunk.  It  wears  well  and  looks  well, 
and  were  it  not  for  its  peculiar  smell  would  be, 
I  fancy,  one  of  the  most  costly.  As  it  is,  it 
commands  only  a  moderate  price— blacks  from 
5s.  to  25s.  a  skin,  white  and 
inferior  skins  from  3d.  to  "^i^V 
2s.  6d.     The  native-dressed  '  v  -^^ 


skins  are  the  least  offensive.     ^n.CI'''^!^^ 
It  is  even  said  that  if  a  train 

.  SKUNK. 

runs  over  a  skunk  it  has  to 

be  placed  on  a  siding  and  cleansed  before  it  can 
be  again  used.  American  furriers  often  call  the 
skunk  Alaska  sable,  and  sometimes  black  marten, 
the  name  of  skunk  being  displeasing  to  their 
customers.  It  is  a  curious  nickname  for  the 
skunk,  because  no  skunks  are  found  in  Alaska. 

Wolverine,  sometimes   known   as 

Wolverine.       the  glutton  (French  gloiiton)^  is  found 

in  northern  latitudes  in  Europe,  Asia, 

and  America.     The  skins,  three  to  four  feet  in 
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length,  are  peculiarly  marked.  There  is  a  patch 
of  dark  Fur  right  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
This  furriers  call  the  saddle.  Round  this  mark 
there  is  a  band  of  lighter  Fur,  and  then  a  darker 
ring,   but    not   so    dark   as    the    "  saddle."      The 

saddle  Fur  is  as 
dark  and  rich  as 
fine  sable  tail,  and 
is  cut  out  and  used 
for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  sable  tails. 
This  brings  the  highest  price,  and  the  Fur  from 
the  next  dark  circle  fetches  the  next  highest 
price.  The  Fur  from  the  light  bands,  and 
underneath,  is  sold  at  a  low  rate.  These  skins 
make  very  luxurious  wrappers  and  rugs.  When 
the  saddle  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  desired 
to  use  the  whole  skin  for  rug  purposes,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  furrier  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  valuable  "  saddle  "  by 
the  introduction  of  a  bit  of  bear  of  a  similar 
colour. 


WOLVERINE. 
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The  raccoon  is  found  all  over  the 
Raccoon.  United  States,  also  in  South  and 
Central  America,  and  occasionally  in 
Cashmere  and  the  extreme  North  of  India.  At 
present  it  is  little  used  in  this  country.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  much  sought  after,  and  was 
used  in  its  natural 
condition  or  dyed 
black  or  brown.  It 
is  a  splendid  wearing 
Fur,  a  trifle  heavy  in 
the    pelt,    but    that  '^'^^^°°^- 

fault  was  amended  by  using  it  "  taped,"  i.e.,  cut 
in  strips  and  sewn  on  ribbons  ;  that  made  the 
pelt  side  very  pliable. 


Beavers  were  formerly  found  wild 
Beavers,  in  England  in  considerable  numbers. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Marquess  of  Bute 
mtroduced  some  into  Kothesay,  in  the  Isle  of 
Bute,  and  they  are  said  to  have  thriven  well. 
Natural  history  books  give  very  interesting 
accounts  of  the  beaver,  his  ability  to  fell  trees. 
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dam  streams,  and  construct  mud  huts.  I,  how- 
ever, have  to  do  with  him  as  a  Fur — a  valuable, 
useful  Fur — one  of  the  best  the  world  produces. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  chose  the  beaver  as 
its  crest  for  its  coat  of  arms.     *  "  In  the  old  days 

of  the  Fur  trade  beaver 
skins   were   a   standard 
' '(//^i^^Aj  I      by    which     all     barters 
v'' IV  _2;^,.-X_   ^  ^  were  settled:  so  many 
blankets   to   a   beaver's 
skin,  so  many  mink  or 
BEAVER.  musk  rat  skins  were  con- 

sidered equal  to  a  beaver,  and  a  certain  number 
of  beaver  skins  to  a  gun.  The  beaver  skins,  in 
fact,  throughout  North  British  America,  passed 
currency.  The  Indians  now  are  mostly  paid  in 
cash  instead  of  in  kind.  They  know  the  value 
of  the  skins,  and  although  they  still  bring  the 
bulk  of  their  collection  to  their  old  friends,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  yet  they  are  open  to 
an  advantageous  bid  from  a  private  trader." 
The   best   beaver    skins    come    from    Canada. 

*  Fur  Bearing  Animals,  page  248. 
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The  different  districts  supply  different  colours. 
Those  from  the  Moose  district  are  dark  coloured, 
while  those  from  Alaska  are  light. 

Those  from  Oregon  and  the  Rockies  are  so 
light  as  to  be  almost  white. 

Beavers  also  come  from  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
but  they  are  of  poorer,  paler  colours,  and  are 
heavier  in  the  leather  than   Canadian. 

Beaver  skins  as  imported  have  usually  the 
long  water  hairs,  as  they  are  called,  left  in  them. 
Sometimes  the  skins  are  used  in  this  natural 
condition,  with  the  long,  bristly  hairs  left  in, 
sometimes  in  their  natural  colour,  sometimes 
dyed  brown  or  black.  Occasionally  they  are 
silvered,  i.e.,  have  a  few  grey  bristles  inserted, 
or  the  colour  of  the  tips  removed  by  acid.  More 
usually  the  skins  are  "  pulled,"  or  unhaired,  and 
the  underfur  used  as  Fur,  as  with  the  seal. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  beaver  Fur 
was  mostly  used  for  making  hats.  The  fine  Fur 
was  cut  off  the  skin  and  worked  on  the  nap  of 
the  hat  and  dyed.  Since  the  introduction  of  silk 
hats  this  has  been  discontinued.     At  present  the 
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beaver  is  used  as  a  very  becoming  Fur  for  collars 
and  cuffs,  and  even  lining  for  men's  coats,  and 
for  ladies'  capes,  hats,  muffs,  trimming  edgings, 
and  for  carriage  wrappers. 

The  otter  is  found  in  different  parts 
Otter,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  English  and 
Irish  are  small,  usually  brown,  almost 
chocolate  in  colour,  and  lighter  underneath.  On 
the  Continent  the  otter  is  more  numerous  and 
larger  than  ours.  About  10,000  are  annually 
sold  at  Leipsic. 

China  otters  are  of  little  value  as  Furs,  though 
the  skins,  like  most  Chinese  Furs,  are  beautifully 
dressed.     They  are  small. 

Indian  otters  are  the  smallest,  being  barely  a 
foot  long.     Value  from  is.  a  skin. 

South  American  otters  are  small  and  of  little 
value,  fairly  good  Fur,  very  pale  colour,  size  one 
to  two  feet,  price  is.  to  6s.  a  skin. 

The  American  otter  is  the  largest  otter, 
sometimes  four  feet  long.  It  is  found  all  over 
North  America.      The    colour    and    size    varies 
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according  to  the  district,  as 

in  beavers.     In   East  Main 

they  are  almost  black,  whilst 

in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 

they  are  dark  brown.     Then 

from  Halifax  they  are  dark 

and  coarse.    In  the  Western 

States    of   the    United   States    they    are  larger ; 

in  the    Southern   States    poor   quality.      Those 

from  Georgia  are  small  and  dark  brown. 

In  this  country  the  P^ur  of  the  sea  otter  is  little 
worn,  though  most  of  the  skins  are  sent  to  the 
London  market  for  sale.  It  is  very  costly.  In 
Russia  collars  of  this  Fur  are  greatly  worn  by 
noblemen  of  a  certain  rank.  A  few  are  used  in 
this  country  and  in  France  for  coat  collars  and 
cuffs  for  either  men's  or  ladies'  wear. 

In  colour  it  shades  between  dark  brown  and 
black,  and  some  almost  otter  colour.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Furs  known.  There  are 
longer  white  hairs  in  the  Fur  ;  the  more  there 
are  of  these  the  more  valuable  it  is  considered. 
^100  a  skin  is  quite  an  ordinary  price,  and  some 
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skins  have  fetched  ^200.  In  1891  the  average 
price  at  the  sales  was  ;^57  per  skin.  The  prin- 
cipal supply  comes  from  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
Alaska,  and  Vancouver. 

Nutria  is  a  Fur  of  the  beaver  kind. 

Nutria.     It    comes    from     South     America.       It 

is     used     for    Fur    purposes     and    for 

linings.     As  lining   it   is   lighter   in    weight    and 

less    costly    than    beaver,    while    in    appearance 

it  is  almost  its  equal. 
When  pulled  and  dyed 
with  seal  dye  it  is  the 
-  best  imitation  of  Fur 
seal.  For  small  ar- 
^"■^'^'^-  tides,     such    as    hats, 

caps,  muffs,  cuffs,  or  trimming,  it  is  effective. 
For  large  garments  it  is  not  so  good,  because 
the  skins,  being  only  about  two  feet  long,  have 
to  be  cross-joined,  and  these  joins  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Fur. 

This  Fur  is  often  used   for  felt  purposes   for 
hats. 
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The  chinchilla  is  one  of  the  most 
Chinchillas,  beautiful,  fragile,  and  expensive  of 
Furs.  It  is  a  native  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  In  colour  it  is  a  delicate  grey  and  white. 
The  purer  the  colour  the  more  expensive  the 
skin.  Lately  there  has  been  an  unusual  demand 
for  these  skins,  and  as  the  supply  is  small,  the 
skins  small  too,  and  as  it  takes  a  number  to  be 
of  any  use,  the  price  has  risen  rapidly. 

The  Chilian  skins  are  smaller ; 
the  Fur  is  paler,  longer,  and  less 
expensive.  La  Plata  chinchilla, 
ordinarily  called  bastard,  or  cross 
chinchilla,  is  the  lowest  priced,  and  has  not  the 
purity  of  colour  found  in  the  others.  For  linings 
and  the  cheaper  trimmings  it  is  useful.  Lately 
there  has  been  used  a  method  of  tipping  this 
Fur  with  colour  that  greatly  improves  its  usually 
colourless  appearance,  and  that  makes  it  wearable. 

The  chinchillone  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
is  but  little  imported.  In  size  it  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  chinchilla  proper.  Probably  this  animal 
is  a  cross  between  the  rabbit  and  chinchilla. 


CHINCHILLA. 


CHAPTER     VII. 


SABLES,     MARTENS,     KOLINSKY, 
MINK. 


/^NE  of  the  Furs  most  appreciated  is  the 
^"^^  sable.  Few  people  who  can  afford  them 
are  without  sables  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
reason  is  obvious  ;  of  sables  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  the  perfection  of  Fur  for  use  or  for 
ornament.  They  are  so  warm,  so  soft, 
Sables,  and  yet  of  little  weight.  I  have  never 
seen  a  lady  to  whom  they  were  un- 
becoming. Even  for  men  they  afe  used  with 
advantage  as  a  deep  coat  collar.  I  have  noticed 
portraits  where  the  artist  has  chosen  sable  suc- 
cessfully as  the  most  fitting  background  for  a 
handsome  face  with  well-marked  features. 

Sable  may  be  roughly  classed  into  two  kinds — 
the  Canadian  and  the  Russian. 
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_        ,.  1  he   Canadian    sable    is    called   in 

Canadian 

-,  , ,  the  trade  the  marten,  but  as  it  is  so 

Sable. 

generally  known  to  all   in    the  retail 

trade  as  American  or  Canadian  sable,  or  simply 
as  sable,  it  would  only  create  undesirable  confu- 
sion if  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  marten.  It  abounds  in 
Alaska  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  It  is  very  durable,  being  stronger  than 
the  Russian  sable.  The  latter  is  softer,  and  will 
not  stand  so  much  knocking  about.  In  colour 
there  is  a  difference.  The 
Canadian    has,    generally 


speaking,   a  warmer  colour,     ^    ^^^' '^t'^  '^'^ 
whilst  the  Russian  tends  to-  /''  .     ^-^ 

wards  a  bluey  grey,  if  such  Canadian  sable. 
a  term  may  be  applied  to  a  sable.  Yet  I  have 
seen  a  sable  skin  that  puzzled  connoisseurs  to 
say  whether  it  was  a  Russian  or  a  Canadian. 
The  Canadian  skins  are,  in  a  natural  state- — -i.e.^ 
when  not  smoked,  topped,  coloured,  or  dyed  in 
any  way — difficult  to  match.  They  are  sorted 
over    and    over    again    before    they    reach     the 
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wearer's  hands.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
import  annually  65,000  or  so  of  these  skins,  and 
other  traders  more  than  half  that  quantity.  The 
prices  realized  vary  year  by  year,  according  to 
the  demand.  When  a  sudden  fashion  creates 
a  demand,  40  per  cent,  is  not  an  unheard  of 
advance  in  a  year.  It  is  a  good  thing  there  is  a 
fashion  in  Furs,  for  probably  if  the  fashion  for 
any  one  kind  continued  too  long,  the  animal 
would  soon  become  extinct.  When  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  finds  that  one  of  its  districts  is 
being  over-hunted,  it  gives  it  a  rest  for  a  few 
seasons,  and  so  prevents  its  being  exhausted. 
The  usual  colour  is  a  rich  brown,  sometimes 
light  yellow,  and  more  rarely  almost  black,  or 
what  a  furrier  terms  black.  The  last-named  are 
highly  prized,  and  are  obtained  in  the  East  Main 
and  Fort  George  districts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  underfur  is  bluey  drab.  The 
throats  are  yellow.  In  working  up  sable  nothing 
is  lost.  These  yellow  throats,  also  the  paws,  are 
worked  into  handsome  linings.  Some  of  the 
most   valuable   skins   are   speckled  with   silvery- 
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white  hairs,  ahnost  Hke  Russian  skins.  I  have 
read  of  white  sables  having  been  captured  in 
Alaska,  but  have  only  seen  one.  These  are 
said  to  be  highly  prized,  and  the  natives  freely 
exchange  twenty  or  thirty  beavers  for  a  single 
skin.  Each  district  m  Canada  has  its  own 
peculiar  type.  The  poorest  skins  come  from  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  most  Southern  limit  of  the  animal. 

_  Japanese  sables  are  not  unlike  the 

Japanese        -^ 

^  . ,  Canadian,    but    with    a    dash    oi    the 

Sable. 

Kolinsky   thrown    in.     They   are    not 

greatly  sought  after,  as  they  are  very  pale  yellow. 
However,  they  are  quite  good  enough  to  dye, 
and  with  the  newly-discovered  dye  some  respect- 
able specimens  have  been  in  the  market. 


_,       .  Russian  sables  are  found  throughout 

Russian 

^  , ,  Siberia.      The    largjest    quantities    are 

Sable.  ^        ^ 

obtained  from   Kamtschatka,  Yakutsk, 

the  Amoor  Provinces,  and  the  North  of  China, 

also  the  Island  of  Saghalien.      Russian  sable  is 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful   Furs  that  exist,  and, 

nv    ^■-— -x  for  Its  size,  one  of  the 

\\\^-.^^\  iM     ^^:<^;^  most      costly.       Very 

_-'- — ""^f^-'^^.f^i^ . ^^r  ^        valuable    skins    come 

RUSSIAN  SABLE.  from  Yakutsk  ;  ^60  a 

skin    has    been    paid    for    skins    for    the    Crown 

Collection.      The  greatest  quantity  are  taken  in 

Kamtschatka.   The  next  prolific  district  is  Amoor, 

which  yields  between  12,000  and  25,000  skins  a 

year. 

Mr.  Henry  Landsell  says  the  finest  and 
blackest  sables  are  caught  in  the  forest  of  the 
Vitim  and  Olekma,  in  the  province  of  Yakutsk. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  North-Eastern 
portion  of  North  America  and  Asia  should  each 
produce  the  finest  marten  and  sable  respectively, 
and  that  immediately  below  this  region  the  most 
inferior  skins  of  each  sort  should  be  found.  The 
finest  black  skins  are  usually  bought  for  Paris, 
England,  and  New  York,  whilst  the  silvery  ones 
are  appreciated  by  the  Russians  themselves. 
The  prices  range  per  skin  from  one  to  fifty 
pounds,  the  palest  being  the  least  costly. 
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There  is  a  very  skilful  method  of  working 
sables,  or  similar  small  skms.  It  requires  special 
knowledge  and  practice.  It  consists  in  making 
what  appears  to  be  one  large  skin  out  of  two  or 
even  three  small  ones,  in  the  following  ingenious 
fashion  :  The  skins  are  carefully  matched,  to 
begin  with,  then  they  are  cut  almost  to  pieces. 
The  pieces  are  artfully  joined  again,  all  the 
necks  are  put  together  like  one  large  neck,  all 
the  middle  parts  like  one  large  middle,  and 
lastly,  all  the  tail  ends  are  put  in  one.  When 
joined  up  the  result  is  marvellous  to  the  un- 
initiated ;  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  big 
skin.  Large  skins,  such  as  foxes,  are  often 
treated  in  this  way  if  circumstances  demand  it. 
When  there  has  been  a  rage  for  the  skins  the 
tails  have  been  saved,  and  when  the  wearing  of 
the  skin  has  not  been  general  the  tails  have  come 
into  fashion.  Tails  are  worked  by  being  split 
and  stitched  on  to  silk  tapes  ;  boas,  muffs, 
flouncings,  and  trimmings  are  made  from  the 
tails.  They  are  also  used  for  millinery  purposes. 
The  finest  "  sable  "  point  brushes  are  made  from 
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the  Canadian  sable  tails,  and  a  great  many  from 
Kolinsky.  When  the  word  "  sable  "  is  used  in 
old  books  it  refers  to  the  Fur  we  call  ermine,  and 
not  to  either  Canadian  or  Russian  sable. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word 
about  topping  or  colouring  sables  artificially. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  dyeing  and 
topping.  A  skin  is  dyed  when  the  artificial 
colouring  goes  right  down  to  the  pelt  ;  when  a 
Fur  is  topped  the  colour  is  only  applied  to  the 
tips  of  the  hair.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  a 
clever  sable  topper  at  work.  He  is  an  artist, 
and  is  able  to  imitate  nature  so  closely  that 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  result  from  the 
natural  Fur.  He  commences  by  pasting  the 
skin  side  on  clean  paper — this  keeps  the  skin 
flat  while  it  is  being  painted,  and  prevents  any 
dirt  spots  getting  on  the  pelt.  His  liquid  (the 
ingredients  are  a  trade  secret)  is  in  a  saucer 
beside  him.  He  uses  a  clean  pigeon  feather  as 
a  brush  for  each  dip  of  colour.  He  never  dips  a 
feather  twice — I  suppose  it  is  for  fear  of  colour 
dropping  on  his  work.     He  always  has  a  natural 
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skin  in  front  of  him  while  he  paints,  Hke  a  school- 
boy with  his  copy-book. 

Kolinsky  sometimes  used  to  be 
Kolinsky,  called  Kolinsky  sable  ;  it  is  principally 
trapped  in  Siberia  or  in  Japan.  It 
is  at  present  much  worn,  but 
dyed  the  colour  of  Russian 
sable.  The  Fur  is  short  and 
dense,  not  unlike  the  mink  in 
length,  but  softer.     The  Quakers  kolinskv. 

formerly  appreciated  this  Fur  very  much.  The 
old  name  for  it  was  "  civell." 

_^  The   baum   marten    is    still    said    to 

Baum 

exist  m  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
Marten.  ,       , 

though  it  has  become  rare  of  late  years. 

It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  sweet  marten," 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  foul  marten,  or  pole 
cat.  The  principal  supply  is  derived  from 
Russia,  Norway,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The 
finest  come  from  Norway.  It  used  to  be  known 
popularly  as  "  French  sable,"  and  was  greatly 
used  in  the  Georgian   era.     The  tails  are  used 
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in  the  same  way  as  sable  tails,  which  they  some- 
what resemble,  though  coarser  and  rougher. 
They  look  well  and  wear  well. 


Stone 
Marten. 


Stone  marten   is  found  in  nearly  all 
European  countries,   and    occasionally 


in  the  British  Isles;  also  in  India  and 
Central    Asia.      It    prefers    a    rocky    habitation, 
hence  its  name.     The  Asiatic  are  the  finest  and 
softest  to  the  touch.     The  ground,  or  underfur, 
is  almost  white,  and  the  tip 
^■\  resembles    sable    in    colour. 

It  is  very  beautiful,  and 
wears  well.  It  varies  con- 
siderably in  value,  according 
to  the  demand  created  by 
fashion.  The  tails  are  less  costly  than  those 
of  the  baum  marten. 


V 


STONE    MARTEN. 


The  mink    is   an  amphibious  animal, 

Mink.      found    in    most    parts    of   Canada    and 

North    America.      It    is    six    inches    to 

eighteen  inches  long,  short    and    strong    in  the 
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hair,  and  varying  in  colour  from  pale  sandy  to 

the   colour   of   the    finest   sable.       According   to 

colour  it  varies  in  price.     The  import  is   often 

over  half-a-million  skins 

annually,  and  under  the  /^■'^'p'h^ 

hammer  they  fetch  from    ^^^^^^^^5* 

Sd.    to     ^os.    each,    un-  <(/%i^' 

dressed.    For  trimmings  ^"nk. 

and  coat  linings  they  are  particularly  adapted — 

as  they  wear  extremely  well — in  fact,  they  are 

one  of  the  best  wearing  Furs  that  I  know.     The 

tails  are  also  much  used  and  fetch  fair  prices, 

although  very  small. 


CHAPTER    VIII, 


SEALS. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  seals — the  hair 
Seals,      seal  and  the  Fur  seal.     The  common  or 
hair  seal  is  the  seal  of  heraldry.      It  has 
no  undergrowth  of  silky  down  like  tlie  Fur  seal. 

The  hair  seal  is  the  seal  that 
Hair  Seals,  is  occasionally  found  on  our  own 
coasts,  and  is  the  seal  that  is 
exhibited  in  Zoological  collections.  A  few  of 
the  finest  are  used  for  Fur  purposes,  but  the 
bulk  are  only  used  for  their  leather. 

The  young  are  called  white-coats,  because  of 
their  white  hair.  The  Americans  name  these 
pups  the  wool  seal. 
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HAIR     -SEAL. 


There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of  hair  seals. 
They  have  many  names — Greenlands,  saddle- 
backs, harps,  grey  seals,  bearded  seals,  ringed 
seals,   bladder-nosed  seals,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  pass  on  to  those  better  known 
Fur  Seals,     to  furriers,  we  come  to  the  Fur  seals. 
The    Fur    seals    are    classified,    for 
commercial  purposes,  as  follows  :— 


FUR     SEAL. 


Alaskcis  comprise  the  male  seals  taken  by  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company  on  the 
Pribyloff  Islands. 

Coppers — the  males  taken  by  the  Russian  Seal- 
skin Company  on  the  Siberian  Islands. 
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North-  West  Coast — those  taken  by  the  pelagic 
sealers  off  the  West  Coast  of  North  America, 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
along  the  coast  of  Japan,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Siberian  Islands,  and  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

Lobos — the  skins  taken  by  a  Uruguayan  Com- 
pany on  the  Lobos  Islands,  off  Monte  Video. 

South  Sea — -skins  taken  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Cape  Horn — about  3,000  skins  annually,  of 
little  value. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — about  2,000  annually,  but 
of  little  value. 

Atistralasian — about  1,000  annually,  of  little 
comparative  value. 

The  finest  Fur  seals  the  world  has  ever  known 
are  now  almost  extinct.  They  were  known  as 
the  South  Sea  seals,  and  were  found  in  South 
Shetland,  Croset  Island,  and  Kerguelen  Island, 
in  the  Antarctic  regions.  Seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago  these  seals  were  very  numerous,  but 
when  it  became  known  that  these  places  swarmed 
with  valuable  animals  a  rush  took  place  to  secure 
them. 
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Lieutenant  Spry,  in  the  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 
Challenger^  says  : — 

"  This  led  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
to  the  reduction  of  all  these  species  to  a  mere 
remnant.  The  men  engaged  in  such  arduous 
avocations  as  they  are,  in  those  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable regions,  must  be  expected  to  make  all 
they  can,  and  they  care  for  none  who  come  after 
them  ;  but  kill  old  and  young  as  they  fall  across 
them  in  their  cruises." 

As  a  rule  a  man  only  visited  these  regions 
once  in  his  lifetime.  From  1886  to  1892  no 
South  Sea  seals  seem  to  have  been  imported. 
In  1893  there  were  only  45  in  all.  Then  there 
were  none  until  1896,  when  a  few  appeared  again 
at  the  Sales. 

The  name  of  South  Sea  seal  is  rapidly  being 
superseded  by  the  name  Alaska,  whence  the 
supply  of  the  best  skins  is  now  drawn.  The 
finest  Fur  seal  skins  now  in  the  market  are  known 
as  Alaska  seals,  and  are  taken  on  the  Pribyloff 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  who 
acquired    them    from   the   Russian   Government. 
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Large  quantities  of  these,  however,  are  taken  at 
sea  during  their  annual  migrations.  But  I  shall 
refer  to  this  later  on. 

Until  i8gi  the  Alaska  Company  (hence  the 
name  Alaska  seals  which  still  sticks  to  them) 
held  the  lease  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands  from  the 
United  States  Government.  They  were  allowed 
to  take  100,000  seal  skins  annually,  and  paid  a 
royalty  of  two  dollars  a  skin. 

In  1891  the  United  States  Government  granted 
a  fresh  lease  to  another  Company,  who  hold  the 
lease  till  igii.  They  agreed  to  pay  an  annual 
rental  of  55,200  dollars,  and  10  dollars  75  cents 
for  each  skin  After  the  first  year  they  might 
take  100,000  skins,  the  same  quantity  as  the 
former  Company  had  power  to  take,  and  the 
skins  had  to  be  sold  in  London  as  heretofore,  by 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  the  brokers. 

Owing  to  the  decreasing  numbers,  however,  of 
seals  fit  to  kill  on  the  Islands,  the  quantities 
have  been,  instead  of  100,000 — 

In  1891  13,500 

1892  7,500 
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In  1893 

7^500 

1894 

15,888 

1895 

15,002 

1896 

30,000 

1897 

22,504 

189S 

20,762 

1899 

26,434 

1900 

20.035 

I  go  I 

22,276 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  serious  decrease- — so 
serious  that  the  United  States  Government  re- 
quested our  Government  to  send  a  Commissioner 
to  meet  theirs  on  the  Pribyloffs  as  their  guest, 
and  to  confer  with  their  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Jordan,  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  to 
preserve  this  very  valuable  fur  producing  animal 
from  extinction. 

I  have  waded  through  both  reports.  Dr. 
Jordan  made  his  report  to  his  Government,  and 
our  Commissioner,  Professor  d'Arcy  Thompson, 
of  University  College,  Dundee,  made  his  report, 
which  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1^97. 
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Both  agreed  as  to  the  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tities of  seals  visiting  the  Pribyloffs. 

The  American  Commissioner  beheved  the 
whole  of  the  decrease  was  owing  to  pelagic 
sealing,  i.e.^  deep  sea  sealing — catching  the  seals 
during  their  annual  migrations  at  sea,  when  old 
and  young  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  water, 
and  many  seals  are  slaughtered  that  are  worthless 
for  the  market,  but  quite  good,  if  left  alone,  for 
future  breeding  purposes. 

The  British  Commissioner  attributed  half  the 
decrease  only  to  pelagic  sealing,  part  to  unusual 
mortality  amongst  the  pups  on  the  Islands,  and 
the  remainder  to  over-killing  by  the  former 
leaseholders. 

The  Americans  would  like,  as  a  remedy,  to 
institute  a  close  season  for  these  seals,  so  as  to 
only  permit  them  to  be  killed  on  land,  that  is, 
on  their  land,  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  and  suggest 
that  we  should  join  them  in  suppressing  pelagic 
sealing  altogether. 

To  me  it  seems  a  very  cool  suggestion. 
Where   should   we   benefit   by   it  ?     To   keep   a 
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fleet  of  gunboats  on  the  North  Pacific  simply 
to  benefit  the  American  Government's  seal 
preserves  is  a  suggestion  that  I  fear  will  not 
be  carried  out. 

Another  scheme  was  that  all  female  seals 
should  be  branded,  so  as  to  render  their  skins 
worthless,  but  that  suggestion  is  said  to  be  a 
failure,  as  the  branding  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  serious  injury  to  the  animal. 

There  the  matter  rests  for  the  present,  and 
I  fear  the  question  is  not  in  a  fair  way  for 
settlement  yet,  as  no  proper,  sensible  suggestion 
seems  forthcoming  that  would  be  fair,  or  nearly 
fair,  for  both  parties,  though  we  should  all  deplore 
the  extinction  of  a  useful,  fur  producing  animal. 

Dr.  Jordan,  Chief  of  the  Behring  Sea  Com- 
missioners for  i8g6,  describing  the  Fur  seal  as 
an  animal,  says  : — 

"  The  species  form  three  distinct  herds,  which 
must  be  recognized  as  three  distinct  species, 
each  type  being  distinguishable  from  the  others 
by  several  characte'"istics  of  importance.  The 
most     important     of     the     three     herds     is     the 
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American,  or  Pribyloff  herd.  Next  in  import- 
ance comes  the  Russian  herd,  of  the  Commander 
(or  Copper)  Islands.  The  third  herd  is  that 
of  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  inhabiting  Robben  Island, 
where  a  remnant  of  a  few  hundred  still  remains. 

"  The  American  herd  is  present  at  its  home 
from  May  until  December,  the  seals  going  out 
at  intervals  to  feed  over  a  radius  of  about  two 
hundred  miles.  In  November  and  December 
they  are  driven  away  from  the  Islands  by  the 
winter  storms,  going  southward  in  the  open  sea 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  returning 
northward  near  the  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
British  Columbia,  and  Alaska.  Thev  are  not 
known  to  come  on  land  anywhere  except  on 
the  Pribyloff  Islands.  In  like  manner  the 
Commander  Islands  herd  moves  southward  in 
winter  along  the  East  Coast  of  Japan  ;  and  the 
herd  from  Robben  Island  passes  from  the 
Okhotsk  Sea  along  the  West  Coast  in  the  inland 
sea  of  Japan. 

"  The  Fur  seals  of  the  different  herds  do  not 
intermingle  on  their  migration,  and  probably  not 
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on  their  summer  feeding-grounds.  Each  adult 
seal  returns  year  after  year,  not  merely  on  the 
same  island,  but  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
same  spot.  With  the  young  seals  this  return 
as  to  exact  place  is  doubtless  less  certain.  But 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  young  of  both 
sexes  return  to  their  home  rookery,  the  one  and 
two-year  old  females  coming  to  the  breeding- 
grounds  late  in  the  season,  and  the  males  taking 
up  their  places  among  the  older  bachelors  on  the 
adjoining  '  hauling-grounds.' 

"  The  eccentricities  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Fur  seal  have  been  frequently  noted.  It 
seems,  for  example,  incongruous  that  a  '  bull  ' 
and  a  'cow'  should  occupy  a  'harem'  on  a 
'  rookery  '  and  bear  a  '  pup,'  which,  if  a  male,  is 
a  '  bachelor  '  for  the  first  four  years  of  his  life, 
and  that  the  business  of  killing  and  skinning 
these  animals,  though  legitimately  carried  on 
solely  on  land,  should  be  known  as  a  'fishery.' 
But  these  names  when  understood  have  a 
distinct  justification  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
animal,  and  create  no  confusion. 
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"  The  female  Fur  seal  is  much  smaller  than 
the  male,  and  has  soft  smooth  hair  of  varying 
shades  of  brown,  under  which  is  the  dense,  short, 
brown  fur.  The  female  bears  her  first  offspring 
at  the  age  of  three  years  ;  but  her  full  growth  is 
not  attained  till  two  or  three  years  later. 

"  The  Fur  seal  is  polygamous ;  each  male 
capable  of  holding  a  place  on  the  breeding- 
grounds  has  from  one  to  one  hundred  females  in 
his  charge,  constituting  what  is  known  as  a 
'  harem,'  the  average  number  being  about  thirty. 

"  The  young  male  is  very  similar  to  the  female 
in  colour  and  appearance.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  rookeries  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  old  males  are  very  particular  in  this  regard  ; 
and  the  bachelors,  as  they  are  called,  are  forced 
to  herd  by  themselves  on  what  are  known  as  the 
'  hauling-grounds,'  located  near  the  breeding- 
grounds,  but  distinct  from  them.  From  these 
'  hauling-grounds,'  in  the  season  when  the  Fur  is 
at  its  best,  the  bachelors  are  driven  and  killed. 

"  Mixed  with  the  bachelors  are  found  the 
so-called  '  half-bulls.'     These  animals  have  the 
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size  and  appearance  of  grown  males,  but  lack 
their  strength  and  courage,  and  cannot  maintain 
themselves  on  the  rookeries. 

"  The  Pribyloff  Group,  which  constitutes  the 
home  of  the  Fur  seal,  consists  of  Volcanic 
Islands  composed  entirely  of  lava  and  cinders. 
Two  only  of  these  Islands — St.  Paul  and  St. 
George — are  important.  These  Islands  are  in 
the  Behring  Sea. 

"  The  adult  males  arrive  as  soon  as  the  ice 
leaves  in  the  spring  (in  April  or  early  May). 
They  take  up  their  positions  on  the  rookery 
grounds,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  females, 
which  event  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
constant  figrhtinof  among;  the  males.  The  earliest 
COWS  appear  the  first  week  in  June.  Until  the 
pups  are  born,  and  for  a  few  days  after,  the 
females  are  held  in  rigid  control  by  the  bulls  ; 
after  which  time  they  go  to  sea  to  feed,  returning 
at  intervals  to  nurse  their  3''oung.  The  cows  do 
not  come  in  all  at  once ;  the  period  of  their 
arrival  extending  from  early  June  until  the 
middle  of  August. 
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"  The  height  of  the  season,  when  there  is 
greatest  activity  in  love  and  war  on  the  rookeries, 
is  from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  of  July.  At 
this  time  the  harems  are  ruled  with  absolute  sway 
by  the  bulls,  which  are  constantly  '  rounding-up  ' 
the  cows  and  crowding  them  close  together. 

"  One  pup  is  born  each  year,  and  the  sexes  at 
birth  are  equal  in  number.  For  a  few  days  after 
the  pups  are  born  the  cows  show  maternal  interest 
in  them.  They  nurse  them  frequently,  and  a 
cow  will  lift  her  newly-born  pup  as  a  cat  would 
a  kitten  out  of  the  way  of  the  bull.  While  it  is 
still  helpless  the  cow  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
desert  her  young,  but  when  the  pup  gets  old 
enough  to  toddle  about  she  pays  little  attention 
to  it  beyond  feeding  it.  She  will  run  away  from 
her  pup  without  scruple,  leaving  it  to  its  fate. 
The  pups  seem  to  accept  the  situation,  and  get 
off  in  pods  by  themselves,  playing  together  like 
a  lot  of  little  Newfoundland  dogs.  When  the 
pups  are  about  a  month  old  they  begin  to  play 
in  sheltered  pools  of  water,  and  gradually  learn 
to  swim.     When   they  have   fully  learned  they 
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go  boldly  out  into  the  sea  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  water. 

"  Any  intrusion  upon  the  breeding-grounds, 
whether  by  man  or  by  one  of  their  own  number, 
causes  great  confusion.  If  the  intruder  be  a 
luckless  bachelor  attempting  to  make  a  short 
cut  to  the  sea,  he  finds  himself  '  collared  '  by 
the  first  bull  into  whose  domain  he  comes,  and 
thrown  out.  The  master  of  the  next  harem 
seizes  him  and  treats  him  in  like  manner.  By 
the  time  the  unfortunate  bachelor  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  bulls,  and  been  finally  thrown  over 
the  cliff  into  the  sea,  with  torn  hide  and  spent 
breath,  he  probably  resolves  to  take  next  time 
the  farthest  way  round. 

''  On  the  Islands,  for  the  last  half  century, 
only  the  young  males  have  been  killed.  As 
these  herd  by  themselves,  they  can  be  driven 
up  without  disturbing  the  breeding  seals,  and 
they  can  be  handled  much  as  a  fiock  of  sheep. 
The  res^ular  killing  season  begins  about  the  ist 
of  June,  and  closes  about  the  ist  of  August. 
After    the    loth    of    August    the    skins    become 
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*  Stagey  '  from  the  change  of  fur,  and  are  not  in 
prime  condition  again  until  after  the  middle  of 
October. 

"  From  the  '  hauling-grounds  '  the  bachelors 
of  all  ages  are  driven  up  in  bands  to  the  killing- 
ofrounds,  located  at  convenient  distances  from 
the  rookeries,  and  near  ponds  of  fresh  water, 
in  which  the  seals  can  be  cooled  off  after  their 
exertions.  To  prevent  over-heating,  the  drives 
are  made  at  night. 

"  Owing  to  the  polygamous  habits  of  the  Fur 
seal,  a  limited  number  of  males  suffices  for  the 
needs  of  the  herd.  The  land  killing  of  males, 
therefore,  is  not  only  possible  without  injury, 
but  becomes  a  positive  necessity  to  the  growth 
of  the  herd." 

One  word  as  to  the  killing.  It  has  often 
been  asserted  that  the  killing  of  these  animals 
is  carried  out  in  a  cruel  fashion.  I  think  our 
minds  may  be  set  at  rest  on  this  matter  by 
the  Government  report  of  our  Commissioner, 
Professor  Thompson,  who  says  :  "I  could  not 
detect  in  the  whole  process  either  intentional  or 
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accidental  cruelty.  In  respect  to  the  driving  and 
killing,  I,  at  least,  have  no  recommendations  to 
suggest  for  their  improvement." 

The  skins  arrive  in  the  London  market  packed 
in  the  same  way  as  bacon  or  salt  fish.  If  any 
ordinary  person  were  to  see  the  skins  in  the 
salted  state  he  would  never  recognize  them  in 
the  dirty,  greasy,  hairy  mass.  In  this  condition 
they  are  sold  at  auction,  as  I  have  already 
described.  Then  they  are  "  blubbered,"  i.e., 
they  are  laid  flat  across  a  beam,  and  surplus 
blubber  and  flesh  that  still  adhere  to  the  skin 
are  removed  with  a  coarse  knife.  A  good  deal 
adheres  to  the  skin  in  consequence  of  having 
been  hurriedly  flayed,  because  the  skin  has  to 
be  removed  within  an  hour  of  the  killing,  or  the 
skin  would  be  spoilt. 

They  are  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  almost 
boiling  alkali  water,  and  remain  there  several 
hours,  losing  a  part  of  their  salt  and  fat.  When 
they  are  taken  out  they  are  stretched  on  hoops, 
both  lengthways  and  across,  and  left  to  dry. 

Afterwards  they  are  again  plunged  in  an  alkali 
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bath,  but  only  warm  this  time.  They  are  left 
all  night.  The  next  day  they  are  stretched  on  a 
kind  of  frame  and  scraped  up  and  down  with  a 
blunt  instrument  until  all  possible  moisture  is 
removed. 

Thence  to  the  drying  room,  where  they  are 
taken  possession  of  by  workmen  who  replace 
them  on  frames,  and  with  blunt  knives  scrape 
the  skins  against  the  grain  until  all  the  long 
coarse  hairs  are  drawn  away,  leaving  the  golden 
yellow  down  behind. 

It  is  only  now  that  they  begin  to  in  any  way 
resemble  the  seal  skins  that  we  are  used  to. 
They  are  then  taken  to  the  fuller,  where,  coated 
with  grease,  sawdust,  and  sandstone,  they  are 
gently  pounded  by  machinery. 

After  leaving  the  fuller's,  they  are  dried  and 
beaten  with  canes  to  remove  the  greasy  sawdust 
and  sand,  and  go  to  be  lustred,  i.e.,  dyed  black. 
Until  this  stage  the  workmen  through  whose 
hands  they  have  passed  have  been  engaged  in 
dirty  and  unpleasant  work. 

When  they  are  dyed,  the  seal  skins  are  passed 
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through  a  machine  called  the  soujfleur.  This  is 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism.  It  blows 
upon  the  Fur  as  the  skin  passes  through,  and 
thus  exposes  to  the  view  of  the  workmen  any 
small  bristles  that  still  remain,  and  enables  him 
to  remove  them  without  injuring  the  surrounding 
Fur.  It  is  a  minute  operation,  requiring  unusual 
patience  and  careful  manipulation.  Even  with 
the  most  modern  appliances  a  workman  can  only 
unhair  in  this  way  three  to  four  skins  a  day. 

The  skins  are  now  completely  dyed  and 
finished.  They  are  ready  for  sorting,  cutting, 
sewing,  and  shaping  into  various  garments  for 
which  they  have  been  found  suitable. 

Copper  Island  Fur  seals  are  taken  on  Copper 
Island,  close  to  Kamtschatka.  It  is  one  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  belongs  to  Russia.  The 
quality  of  these  seals  is  very  uncertain  ;  at  times 
they  almost  equal  Alaska,  at  others  they  are 
very  inferior.  They  are  much  lower  in  price. 
40,000  to  50,000  are  taken  annually. 

There  is  a  supply  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
of  seal  skins  from  Robben  Island,  in  the  sea  of 
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Okhotsk.  It  is  a  short,  fine  fur,  of  late  years 
sold  at  moderate  prices. 

Japanese  Fur  seals  are  short  and  fine  in  the 
fur,  very  suitable  for  small  articles,  such  as 
caps,  etc.  They  have  only  been  known  in 
commerce  of  late  years.  As  many  as  12,000 
skins  have  been  imported  into  London  in  one 
year. 

Cape  Horn  and  Lobos  Island  Fur  seals  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  on  Lobos  Island  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  The  taking  is  not  properly  regulated  ; 
both  sexes,  old  and  young,  are  killed  indis- 
criminately. Only  pups  seem  to  be  used  for 
Fur  purposes.  The  large  ones  are  used  for 
leather. 

There  are  also  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
Fur  seals.  The  fur  of  these  is  plentiful  on  the 
back,  and  rather  deficient  on  the  flanks.  It  is  a 
curly  fur,  and  is  therefore  suitable  to  use  in  an 
undyed  state. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


LIONS,    TIGERS    AND    LEOPARDS. 


OKINS     of     wild     animals,     such     as    lions, 
leopards,  tigers,  etc.,  are  employed  chiefly 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Like  the  fur  of  all  carnivorous  animals,  these 
are  apt  to  have  blemishes  that  are  not  found  in 
animals  that  feed  on  a  vegetable  diet.  It  is 
unusual  to  come  across  a  lion  or  a  tiger  skin  that 
is  perfect  all  over.  As  a  general  rule,  the  warmer 
the  climate  that  these  skins  come  from  the  more 
brilliant  the  colouring  and  marking  of  the  fur. 

Lion  skins  are  not  often  met  with    in 

Lion,     the  way  of  business  in  this  country.    A  few 

fine  black-maned  lion  skins  are  annually 

mounted    for    show    in    shop    windows.       Those 

seen   in   private  houses   are  usually   trophies   of 
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big-game  shooting  expeditions,  and  are  preserved 
as  valued  relics  of  the  chase.  There  is  an 
absence  of  colour  about  the  skin  of  the  lion  that 
would  make  a  purchaser  think  twice  before 
paying  the  price  asked  for  a  good  specimen. 

With  tigers  and  leopards  it  is  different. 

Tiger.     The  skins  are  of  such  rich  colouring  and 

are  so  beautifully  marked  that  they  lend 

themselves  particularly  well    to    furnishing    and 


decorative  purposes.  Bengal  tigers  are  short  in 
the  fur,  but  are  rich  in  markings  and  in  colouring. 
A  good  undressed  specimen  can  be  had  for  five 
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or  six  pounds,  including  the  claws.  Damaged 
specimens,  that  are  quite  good  enough  to  cut  up 
for  slippers  or  covering  furniture,  can  be  bought 
for  much  less,  whilst  unusually  large  or  perfect 
examples  are  sold  at  higher  prices.  Longer-haired 
tigers,  inhabiting  colder  regions,  such  as  the 
Himalayan  variety  or  the  Turkestan,  Central 
Asian,  or  Chinese,  are  often  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  the  fur,  and  are  very  expensive  when 
perfect  and  well  coloured.  A  fine  large  skin  is 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  when  well  mounted. 
The  claws  are  worth  about  5s.  each,  and  are 
used  by  jewellers  for  mounting,  as  brooches, 
earrings,  or  pins. 

A  few  thousand  leopard  skins  are 
Leopard,  imported  every  year  from  various 
places.  There  are  the  African,  the 
Chinese,  the  Persian,  and  the  East  Indian. 
Also  of  kindred  Furs  we  have  the  jaguar  and 
ocelot  from  South  xA.merica. 

These  skins  are  all  used  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
viz.: — Military    purposes,     Hussar    bandsmen. 
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theatrical     costumes,     furnishing,     foot     muffs, 
trimming,  and  occasionally  capes. 

In   value   they  vary  very   much,   from   a    few 
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shillings  for  an  ocelot  to  a  few  pounds  for  a 
well-marked  leopard  ;  whilst  for  a  good  specimen 
of  what  is  called  the  "  black  "  leopard  a  good 
many  pounds  would  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER    X. 


FUR    LININGS    AND    FURS     USUALLY 
USED    FOR    LININGS. 


AT  EARLY  every  Fur  has  been  used  at  one 
time  or  another  as  Hning  for  garments.  The 
kind  of  Fur  used  depends  upon  the  country  where 
it  is  to  be  worn,  the  amount  of  wear  it  is  wished 
to  stand,  and  the  length  of  the  wearer's  purse. 

In  Russia,  Canada,  or  Germany  the  inhabitants 
use  Hnings  that  would  be  considered  too  heavy 
for  ordinary  use  in  our  country.  Sheep  skins, 
raccoons,  and  opossums,  or  some  of  the  foxes, 
are  not  uncommonly  used  as  linings  where 
driving  or  sleighing  is  indulged  in,  but  where 
lightness  as  well  as  warmth  have  to  be  considered 
an  altogether  different  class  of  skin  must  be  used. 

The  perfection  of  Fur  lining  is  sable.  It  is 
light    in    weight,    warm,    and    elegant.      Where 
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purity  of  colour  is  not  desired,  it  is  not  costly. 
Martens  of  all  kinds  and  fitch  make  useful  and 
handsome  lining.  Seal  has  been  much  used  as 
a  lining  for  men's  wear,  especially  over  evening- 
dress  clothes.  A  coat  lined  with  seal  is  easily 
put  on  and  off.  It  has  a  handsome  appearance, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  never  being  attacked 
by  moths.  Lynx,  astracan,  beaver,  otter, 
opossum,  and  many  others  are  frequently  and 
successfully  used  as  linings,  but  as  they  are 
mostly  used  for  other  Fur  purposes  as  well,  I 
have  already  dealt  with  them  in  their  own  place. 
The  following  Furs  I  have  placed  under  the 
head  of  linings,  because  they  are  at  present 
more  used  for  linings  than  for  anything  else. 
They  are  of  the  cheaper  kind  of  Fur  linings, 
light  in  weight,  durable,  and  well  suited  to  the 
requirement  of  an  English  winter. 

The   fur   of  the   squirrel,   either   in 

Squirrel,     the  skin  or  the  tails,  is  one  very  much 

in  demand  in  this  country.      English 

squirrels   are   red,   and   rarely   used   by   furriers, 
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and  seem  to  be  little  collected.  Those  used 
mostly  come  from  the  Continent  or  Siberia. 
Every  district  sends  its  own  colour,  and  colours 
vary  very  much. 

^r^  They    are    redder    in    shade    the 

A;^,,  ■■.      farther  West  they  are  collected,  then 

-   --^^^^  greyer    to   the   East    until    Japan    is 

■   .'i  reached,    whence    they    come    of  an 

SQUIRREL,  almost  black  colour.  The  Russian 
dressed  ones  are  the  poorest.  The  best  are 
dressed  and  sorted  at  Weissenfels,  in  Germany. 
In  fact,  this  little  place,  Weissenfels,  is  renowned 
all  over  the  world  for  its  squirrel  skins  and  linings, 
500,000  squirrel  skins  are  dressed  there  annually, 
giving  em.ployment  to  6,000  workers,  women  and 
children.  The  skins  are  divided  into — backs 
(all  grey)  and  flanks  (grey  and  white),  and  sewn 
into  squares  (called  sacs)  and  rotondes.  These 
are  for  linings.  The  tails  are  much  used  for 
boas,  in  natural  colours,  or  dyed  brown  or 
black.  What  are  called  camel  hair  brushes  are 
commonly  made  from  hair  off  squirrel  tails. 
The  skins  sewn  into  linings  are  sometimes  dyed 
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to  imitate  marten  or  mink.  Nothing  is  wasted. 
In  Russia,  where  labour  is  cheap,  the  heads  and 
paws  are  often  sewn  together  in  a  patchwork 
that  makes  very   beautiful   linings. 

The  hamster  is  an  animal  larger 
Hamster,  than  a  rat,  found  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  The  colour  is  deep  fawn, 
with  black  marks.  It  is  much  appreciated  as  an 
inexpensive  lining,  on  account  of  its  little  weight 
and  its  being  a  good  wearing  Fur.  In  my 
estimation  it  is  the  handsomest  inexpensive 
Fur  lining  that  is  used.  I  speak  of  the  best 
qualities. 

The  musk  rat  or  musquash  is  so 
Musquash,  called  for  the  smell  of  musk  it 
exhales.  The  animals  are  found  all 
over  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador.  The 
latter  are  the  finest.  Early  in  the  century  they 
were  mostly  used  for  the  sake  of  the  hair.  It 
was  cut  off  and  used  for  felt  or  "beaver"  hats. 
Later  on  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a  Fur. 
The    darkest    colours   are    the    most    expensive. 
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These  have  a  pale  undergrowth 
'^1  of  fur,  and  the  longer  hairs  are 

<^:-^^  black.     This  used  to  be  known 
'""^^        as    the    "blue"    musquash    or 

MUSQUASH.  ,,11  1     ,,  1  T-1  ,1 

"black  musquash,  i  he  other 
colours  are  more  "  foxy."  Shorn  and  dyed  it 
makes  a  splendid  imitation  of  dyed  seal.  In  its 
natural  condition  it  is  principally  used  for  linings 
for  men's  wear  as  well  as  ladies'.  Like  the 
squirrel,  it  is  divided  into  backs  and  flanks  when 
made  up  into  linings.  It  is  a  weightier  lining 
than  the  hamster  or  squirrel,  but  is  richer  in 
general  appearance.  Musquash  skins  seem 
especially  liable  to  attack  of  moth  during  sum- 
mer months,  and  require  frequent  beatings  with 
a  couple  of  slender  canes  to  keep  them  free. 

China  goats  are  usually  imported    in 
China       ,      r  r  1        , 

the    form    of   "crosses,"    i.e.,    the    skms 

Goats.  ,  ,        r  r 

are  sewn  together  m  the  lorm  or  a  cross 
instead  of  a  square,  as  in  the  case  of  squirrels. 
They  are  usually  white,  although  a  few  grey,  black, 
and  brown  are  imported.      They  make  excellent 
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linings,  and  when  dyed  black,  or  naturally  black, 
they  closely  resemble  a  coarse  Persian  lamb.  They 
are,  however,  much  lighter  and  lower  in  price. 

_,,  .,  ^  The  Thibet  groat  has  a  fine  fleece, 
Thibet 

_     ^       three   or    four  inches   long.     It   is   from 

Goat.  ... 

the  hair  of  this  goat  that  the  Cashmere 

'shawls  are  made.  The 
skins  are  usually  made 
into  rugs  or  mats.  They 
take  a  beautiful  dye  in  ^^pXs^ 
any  colour,  and  are  much 
used  for  furniture  pur- 
poses, being  successfully 
dyed  to  harmonize  with 
their  surroundings.  Dolls' 
hair  is  made  from  the 
shorter-woolled  skins. 


THIBET    GOAT 


Mongolian 
Goat. 


Mongolian  goat  is  a  beautiful  soft 
woolly  Fur,  mostly  white  or  cream, 
and  is  imported  from  Russia  to  the 
extent  of  80,000  skins  a  year.  It  is  only  during 
late  years  this  Fur  has  become  well-known.     At 
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first  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  lining 
opera  mantles  and  coats,  but  since  it  has  been 
used  for  almost  every  Fur  purpose.  It  takes 
dye  exceedingly  well.  Black  Mongolian  is  one 
of  the  best  known  mourning  Furs. 

The  ermine  of  commerce  is  really  an 
Ermine,  ordinary  stoat  in  its  white  winter  dress. 
In  England  stoats  seldom  change  to 
white,  whilst  in  Scotland  they  are  quite  commonly 
white  in  winter,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
is  always  black.  The  principal  supply  comes 
from  Siberia.  It  is  one  of  the  Furs  of  heraldry. 
Ermine  is  worn  by  the  King  and 
^v^  Queen,  by  Judges,  and  is  used  for 
■"  State  robes  of  the  Peers.  In  the 
early  days  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
it  was  much  worn  for  tippets,  or  with  black  spots 
instead  of  tails,  under  the  name  of  minever.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  almost  unsaleable,  now  it  is 
again  worn.  It  makes  beautiful  delicate  linings. 
It  changes  in  colour,  turning  yellow  in  time,  but 
it  wears  exceedingly  well. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


THE    CARE    OF    FURS. 


T^URRIERS  undertake  the  summer  care  of 
Furs,  at  a  small  fee,  to  cover  risk  and 
insurance  against  fire.  If  stored  at  home,  Furs 
should  be  kept  in  air-tight  paper  bags — what 
are  called  "  Tarine  "  bags  are  the  best — and 
beaten  on  a  cushion  with  light  canes  every  few 
weeks.  When  any  moth  is  found,  the  fur 
should  be  sent  to  a  furrier  to  be  properly  freed 
before  much  harm  is  done.  Some  smother 
their  Furs  in  napthaline  ;  it  is  a  cheap,  clean, 
white  powder,  and  is  very  effective.  Chinchillas 
and  other  skins  are  often  imported  full  of  pepper 
to  prevent  moths.  Camphor  is  used  by  some, 
but  I  think  the  safest  and  least  objectionable 
preventative  is  periodical  caning  and  combing. 
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Furs,  sables  especially,  wear  longer  when 
frequently  well  combed.  This  prevents  the  Fur 
matting.  Furriers  use  metal  combs,  as  they  are 
less  fragile,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes.     Never  use  a  brush  to  Fur. 

In  fastening  a  Fur,  or  in  handling  it,  always 
try  to  pinch  it  "  with  the  grain  "  ;  avoid  handling 
it  the  wrong  way  of  the  *'flow"  of  the  Fur.  If 
you  crush  the  Fur  you  will  speedily  cause  a  bare 
patch  to  appear.  A  Fur  garment,  properly 
handled,  should  not  show  finger-marks. 

If  a  Fur  is  wet  let  it  hang  in  a  cool  draught 
till  it  is  dry,  then  a  good  shake  usually  puts 
matters  right.  I  once  knew  a  lady  who  had  her 
seal  skin  coat  very  wet  in  a  storm  in  Scotland. 
On  reaching  home,  she  and  her  maid  wrung  the 
garment  free  of  water  between  them,  and  then 
put  it  near  the  fire  to  dry.  The  garment  was 
thus  rendered  shapeless  first,  and  the  Fur  all 
came  off  afterwards  through  the  action  of  the 
fire. 

Do  not  leave  a  Fur  unguarded  in  a  room  with 
a  dog — even  a  lap  dog.     I  heard  of  a  case  where 
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a  costly  garment  was  worried  to  pieces   in   the 
owner's  absence. 

When  moths  are  discovered,  or  any  traces  of 
them,  at  once  send  the  Furs  to  a  Furrier  to  be 
rectified.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt  it  at  home. 
When  Furs  require  cleaning,  entrust  them  to  a 
Furrier  ;  do  not  send  them  to  the  dyers.  The 
Furrier's  processes  suit  the  skins  and  the  Fur 
better. 


The    End. 


John  Byrne  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Make  a  Speciality  of  Diamonds  and  Precions  Stones,  and 
give  full  money  value  in  all  Jeu'els. 

JEWELS     WHEN     JUDICIOUSLY     B0U<;;HT     ARE     GOOD     SECURITY     FOR     MONEY. 
^  ^  *  * 

PRECIOUS    STONES    &   THE    SENTIMENTS 

ASSOCIATED    WITH    THEM. 


"As  a  language  in    Flowers  has   been   created,  so  we  find,  on  a   limited   scale, 
what  may  be  styled  a  Language  in  Gems." — Queen  Newspaper 


Dl^MOND      . 

Emerald    . 
Ruby      .     . 

Sapphire    . 

Pearl    . 

Opal. 

Garnet 

Amethyst  . 
Sardonyx   . 
Turquoise 
Bloodstone 
Chrysolite 
Agate    . 
Aqua  Marine 
Cornelian  . 
Carbuncle 


Repentance,  Innocence  and  Li^Iit,  Purity,  Life  and  Joy. 

Success  in  Love,  Faith,    Victory,   Lnniorta/ity. 

Fovgetfuluess  of  Evils,  Divine  PoK-er  and  Love,  Dignity 
and  Royalty. 

Repentance  and  Innocence,  also  Virtue,  Truth,  Constancy, 
Contemplation,  Heavenly  Love  and  Heaven. 

Purity,  Innocence,  Humility,  Tears  and  a  Retiring  Spirit. 

Good  Fortune,  Hope. 

Constancy  and  Fidelity. 

Peace  of  Mind,  Earthly  Suffering,  Sorrow,  Deep  Love. 

Conjugal  Felicity  ;  or  Married  Bliss  and  Unanimity. 

Success,  Happiness  and  Numerous  Friends. 

Courage  and  Success  in  Hazardous  Enterprises. 

Preservation  from  Folly. 

Health,  Prosperity  and  Long  Life. 

Misfortune  and  Hope. 

Forgetfulness  of  Evils. 

Suffering. 


coral  protects  from  Lightning  and  Perils,  and  has  qualities  beneficial  to  infants. 
AMBER  guards  from  Infection. 


"Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  .Amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  hath  wept." 

—  Moore. 


'  There  are  Sermons  in  stone." 

— Shakespeare. 
'As  Y'ou  Like  It." — Act  II.,  Scene  i. 


10,   Bold   Street,   Liverpool, 

83.   Hatton    Garden,   London. 


Established     1874. 

T.  B.  JOHNSTON  &  SONS, 

TAILORS.   ^   ^   ^  . 


A  private  Tailoring  Establishment 
of  the  best  class,  equal  to  and  in 
competition  with  the  leading  West- 
End   London   Tailors. 

Fur-Trimmed  Overcoats  properly 
cut  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  badly  cut  Ready-Made  Over- 
coats so   often   seen. 


The  making  of  good  class  Coats 
lined  or  trimmed  with  Fur  is  a 
speciality   with   T.   B.  J.   &   Sons. 


7,  Lord    Street, 
LIVERPOOL.^ 


of    every    description 
undertaken    for   the 
trade,    or    private 
customers. 


--'■f:  Highest-Class  Workmen  only  Employed.  S-^-^ 


SPECIALITY  : 

The    perfect    fitting    and    making 
of    Ladies'  Fur    Garments. 


14^16  Bold  51    %j'^T"^'ppf)f^%, 


DAVIES' 


jn  " 


"THE  SIGN  OF  THE   GOLDEN   HAND, 

79,  Church 

Street, 

— ^         ESTABLISHED      1762.         @- — 

HOSIER,  GLOVER 

...       AND       ■■■ 

PRACTICAL  SHIRT-MAKER 


SJiii'ts  cut  on  the  premises  on  iJie  most  approved  principle. 

FIT    GUARANTEED. 

Sample  for  trial  made  in  a  few  hours  for  Evening  or  Business. 


MATERIALS   OF  THE    BEST   MANUFACTURE   ONLY. 


PURE   WOOL    UNDERWEAR 

ALLEN    &    SOLLY'S   Well-known    Makes, 
Also   own   celebrated   Australian   Nut   Brown. 


Scarves    of   all    Shapes    made    at    short    notice    from   best 
Spitalfields  Silk  Squares,  in  exclusive  designs. 


R.Warner  &  Son, 

9,  St.  George's  Crescent, 


(TOP    OF    LORD    STREET), 


Liverpool 


Av            •        1    D        ^         The   feet   studied 
natomical  ooots.     .     .  , 
and  perfect  com- 


-^.•-^^tt'^^*' 


fort   given. 


Specialities  in  Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's 
Touring,  Golfing  &  Shooting  Boots. 

Specially    constructed    for    comfort,    lightness, 
and   durability. 


Models    made    for    every    customer,    and 
registered   for   their   use   exclusively. 


1 ERFECT 


.^ 


High -Class 
Hairdressers. 


"PosticKeurs    and    "Perfumers. 
v.i:^rtif;cial    3(air    'Ws^l^    sf     everu     descriplioa. 


cr. 


Xraairaeni,    o 


T    tKe    j^lai 


r    a 


Special 


ite. 


jyCarJcare,   CLiairspady    and   Dl-lsclrical   DyLassage. 


8,  Elliot  Street,  LIVERPOOL,  and 
lo,  St.  Werburgh   Street,  CHESTER. 


Telei^raphic  Address: 
BROWBOUND,  LONDON. 


mmm^ 
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TO   H.  M.THE    KING. 


By  Royal 

Warrants  of 

Appointuieiit 

TO 

H.M.  THE   KING 


^PEROR  Op 


H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  etc. 
H.I.M.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  K.G. 

.  ai 
H.R.H.  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  etc. 
H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  K.G. 
H.R.H.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
H.R.H.  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark 


H.M.  The  King  of  Denmark,  K.G.    " 
H.R.H.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  K.G. 
:o  . 
H.R.H.  Prince  George  of  Greece 
H.R.H.  Prince  Nicholas  of  Greece 
H.R.H.  The  Princess  Frederick  Leopold 
OF  Prussia 


H.H.  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro 


Etc.,  Etc. 


— ■m-H"?A-<m — 

^^X     DEPARTMENTS.    X®^ 

Gentlemen's  Head  Dress  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  occasions. 

Youth's  flats  and  Caps.         Livery  Mats. 

Chauffeur  and  Motor  Caps, 

Ladies'  Silk  and  Felt  Riding  Hats. 

Mat  Cases,  Suit  Cases,  Kit  Bags,  Portmanteux. 

Umbrellas,    Walking  Sticks,  etc. 

— ^-H-g^®- — 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  Customers  residing  in   the    Districts   Mr.  Herbert  Johnson 
visits  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  of  each  year. 
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